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It has been said more than once that Virginia Woolf might be 
a very good novelist or a very good essayist, but that when she tries 
to be both at once she fails to be either. This kind of criticism is 
the merest pedantry; and it involves either an illegitimate broaden- 
ing of the scope of the essay or a pitifully narrow conception of the 
novel. If we are more concerned with the art than with the cate- 
gory, we can scarcely fail to recognize in Virginia Woolf a quality 
of mind quite extraordinarily penetrating, poetic, and unillusioned. 
She has been compared with Jane Austen—in my opinion an utter- 
ly absurd comparison. Meredith, Henry James, even—Heaven 
help us! Dostoevsky, all these have been mentioned in connection 
with her work; for the official English critic is never so happy as 
when he can pretend that the book under notice was written not by 
its ostensible author but by a bundle of influences which he can 
display erudition by specifying for you. 

Mrs. Woolf’s latest novel, with which I shall deal in its place, 
was recently awarded the Femina Vie Heureuse Prize; and one 
likes to believe that this temporary notoriety will attract new read- 
ers to her work. But it is not in the nature of things that she will 
ever become a popular writer. It is not impossible for good writers 
to have big sales, as successes like those of Margaret Kennedy and 
Thornton Wilder clearly show. The general public, unable to distin- 
guish chalk from cheese, sometimes chances to swallow a good thing 
unawares and to enjoy it. But no amount of booming can make 
Virginia Woolf a best-seller in her own lifetime. She is what people 
call a “difficult writer.” She is difficult in that she makes heavy 
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demands upon us; our attention must be unflagging, our wits alert; 
for our task is no less than that of constructing for ourselves the 
peculiar world of which the author gives scattered and suggestive 
hints. The people of this world pass to and fro on the screen, clear 
in outline, extraordinarily vivid and true, but quite without sub- 
stance. All good writers communicate in their work something of 
their creative zest; but there are a few—Mrs. Woolf is one of them 
—who seem to share with us not merely the zest but the very act of 
creation. They offer illuminating hints to our imagination, induce 
in us the flattering sensation that we are collaborating in the pro- 
duction of a work of art. Here, for example, is a glimpse of Mrs. 
Jarvis, the clergyman’s wife, in Jacob’s Room, the most minor of 
minor personages in the book: 


Yes, yes, when the lark soars; when the sheep, moving a step or two on- 
wards, crop the turf, and at the same time set their bells tinkling; when the 
breeze first blows, then dies down, leaving the cheek kissed; when the ships on 
the sea below seem to cross each other and pass on as if drawn by an invisible 
hand; when there are distant concussions in the air and phantom horsemen gal- 
loping, ceasing; when the horizon swims blue, green, emotional—when Mrs. 
Jarvis, heaving a sigh, thinks to herself, “If only some one could give me .. . 
if I could give some one... .. ” But she does not know what she wants to 
give, nor who could give it her. 

It would not be difficult, it would be no more than extremely 
foolish, to expand that paragraph into a short story, or even a long 
story, so rich is it in suggestion. Mrs. Woolf is not always so easy 
as that; her effects are not always so seizable; but even at its most 
obscure her work is interesting, and at its best it is more exciting 
than a good detective story. She has created a world; not a world 
of men and women, but a world of luminous twilight; queer, vivid, 
remote yet real; beautiful and elusive as a floating bubble. 

Innumerable overcoats of the quality prescribed hung empty all day in the 
corridors, but as the clock struck six each was exactly filled, and the little fig- 
ures, split apart into trousers or moulded into a single thickness, jerked rapidly 
with angular forward motion along the pavement, then dropped into darkness. 
Beneath the pavement, sunk in the earth, hollow drains lined with yellow light 
for ever conveyed them this way and that, and large letters upon enamel plates 
represented in the underworld the parks, squares, and circuses of the upper. 


Standing in isolation, this passage may arouse suspicion, but in 
its context it is seen at once to be perfectly consonant with that 
singular inhuman vision of life which Mrs. Woolf’s work reflects. 
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The shortest cut to an understanding of her method is to study a 
particular example of it, Mrs. Dalloway. We begin with Mrs. Dal- 
loway contemplating the party she is to give in the evening, think- 
ing of Peter Walsh whom years ago she refused to marry, and of 
Richard whom she did marry. An aeroplane soars over Bond 
Street, leaving letters of smoke in the sky, and, scarcely aware of 
the transition, so skilfully is it effected, we enter the consciousness 
of first this onlooker and then that. A taxicab, its drawn blinds hid- 
ing some mysteriously important personage, glides serenely with 
proud privilege through the street; a wave of hushed excitement 
stirs the crowd, and a fringe of the wave touches poor Septimus 
Smith, the anointed of heaven (shell-shock), and Lucrezia, his 
young Italian wife. The searchlight of Mrs. Woolf’s suggestive art 
passes zigzag over the minds of men and women, illuminating those 
dark interiors with the light of an extraordinarily subtle vision. It 
rests, this penetrating ray, longest upon Peter Walsh himself, who 
is just returned from long exile in India. Peter calls on Clarissa in 
the morning; he attends her party at night. With this second meet- 
ing the book closes. In the interval we have watched minutely the 
quivering activity of his cerebrum. And not his alone, but Claris- 
sa’s and Septimus Smith’s and Miss Kilman’s and Elizabeth’s, to 
name but a few others. 

It is to be noted that we watch these intimate experiences 
rather than share them, that the emotions which we know, by in- 
ference, must accompany this cerebral activity do not always com- 
municate themselves to us; we remain a little more than usually 
detached. We are moved, when we are moved at all, less by the 
particular emotions of these people than by the poetry of thought 
and phrase (seldom of rhythm), and by that curious sensation 
which is the book’s continuous effect—the sensation of seeing and 
feeling the very stream of life, the undeviating tide of time, flow- 
ing luminously by, with all the material phenomena, streets and 
stars, bicycles and human bodies, floating like straws upon its sur- 
face. To add that there are very definite limitations to the scope of 
this curious technique is hardly necessary, for there is no form of 
writing to which the same remark would not in some degree apply. 
Highly impressionistic work such as this lacks external drama, for 
its intellectual and technical bias provides that the most startling 
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action—a young men’s throwing himself out of the window, for ex- 
ample—shall seem trivial compared with the bright ferment of con- 
sciousness. Mrs. Woolf’s is an inversion of the ordinary method 
of narration. The fact that the life of the mind is more significant 
than the movement of the body is reflected in the very texture of 
the narrative, action being treated throughout as a mere paren- 
thesis: 


How much she wanted it—that people should look pleased as she came in, 
Clarissa thought, and turned and walked back towards Bond Street, annoyed 
because it was silly to have other reasons for doing things. Much rather would 
she have been one of those people like Richard who did things for themselves, 
whereas, she thought, waiting to cross, half the time she did things not simply, 
not for themselves: but to make people think this or that; perfect idiocy she 
knew (and now the policeman held up his hand) for no one was ever for a sec- 
ond taken in. Oh, if she could have had her life over again! she thought, step- 
ping on to the pavement, could have looked even differently! 


And even when the action is not apparently subordinate, it is 
actually so. One part of this method’s general effect on the reader 
is to make him feel that he is observing, from a great height, a 
world of disembodied spirits. It is not so much that the picture 
lacks definition as that it lacks stability; its outlines are incessantly 
flowing into new, bright patterns. Nothing for a moment stands 
still; the flying landscape daubs across our vision a myriad bright 
streaks of changing color; shapes are perpetually disintegrating 
and resolving into new shapes. 

Of this undeviating flow of time one is constantly and almost 
painfully aware in the pages of To the Lighthouse, which, there- 
fore, despite its many beauties both superficial and profound, in- 
duces ultimately a feeling of utter desolation in the reader. There 
are those who contend that there must be something wrong with 
any work of art that does this. Great tragedy, they tell us, quoting 
Aristotle, by pity and terror effects a purgation of those emotions 
and leaves the human spirit refreshed; and they point to Othello, 
to Hamlet, to King Lear: masterpieces which, like those of the 
Greek dramatists whom Aristotle had specially in mind, fill us with 
exultation rather than with despair. I am by no means sure that the 
last word has been said in this matter, for there may be an unac- 
knowledged significance in the fact that the personages of these 
dramas, though endowed with passions and weaknesses like our 
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own, are invested with a circumstantial grandeur that makes them 
in effect romantic, remote, and, to that degree, unreal. The inevi- 
table calamity of death, the slow incessant corrosion of time—these 
are things we cannot bear to contemplate except under the guise of 
fine diction or romantic sentiment. Fine diction, exquisite phrases, 
Mrs. Woolf can indeed command; but she writes relentlessly of the 
real world, the world behind the eyes—not, thank Heaven, with the 
straining after all-inclusiveness of a James Joyce, but with the most 
fastidious selective artistry that is like a finger of light passing from 
point to significant point of the picture, the fluid, dissolving, perpet- 
ually disintegrating and reintegrating picture that consciousness 
makes of its contact with an infinitely diverse and unknowable real- 
ity. Her method is kaleidoscopic, though not so crudely pictorial as 
that description might seem to imply. Perhaps, indeed, it is rather 
to music that we must turn for a really suggestive analogy; for, 
though she writes less for the ear than for the eye, and little enough 
specifically for either, I feel that to read her work—and her best 
work, To the Lighthouse, in particular—is like listening to a clear 
yet tremulous and hesitating music, full of vanishing melodies and 
quick with heartache. The good, the beautiful, and the true—these 
are the values by which man lives, but they pass with him to the 
grave. You cannot, save illusively and by a trick of thought, arrest 
even the most golden of the moments life spins for you. Such are 
the thoughts and feelings set stirring, in at least one reader, by this 
book; and to record them, even though they unhappily assume a 
didactic form, is not to impute didacticism to the artist. Mrs. 
Woolf is singularly free from that vice (of how few modern writers 
can this be said! ). Her vision is queer to us only by reason of its 
exactitude, or, to be more precise, by reason of its unwinking aware- 
ness of the hurrying stream upon which, like motes of shining dust, 
these things that delight us, love and beauty and friendship, are 
carried away into the void of oblivion. It is desolating for the same 
reason. Even so, some vestiges of glamor remain, a few fine rags 
with which we try desperately to cover our nakedness. For if the 
tragedy of human life and destiny is more lonely and pitiful than we 
knew, the human spirit is not the less to be admired. 

The action (which is to say the thought and emotion) of this 
latest book centers round the personality of Mrs. Ramsay, who, 
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with her husband, her several children, and four guests, is spending 
a long vacation in their house in the Isle of Skye. Her husband is 
an academic person, a philosopher with an international reputation. 
His weaknesses are constantly and ruthlessly exposed to us; he is 
something of a buffoon, something of a bully, and very much an 
egoist. But, despite all this, we are aware that he is a great man; 
we never, in observing his littleness, lose sight of his greatness. The 
same is true, in some degree, of the other characters. Charles Tans- 
ley, who is spiritually crippled by his secret sense of inferiority, 
one finds it next to impossible to like; but even for him one feels 
a compassion that may at any moment become tinged with affec- 
tion. Mrs. Woolf is never sentimental; nor is she ever cruel. Irony 
and poetry pervade her pages. She does not transfix her butterfly, 
pin it to a board, and watch its struggles. She does not dissect, or 
vivisect, her characters. What she does is to turn the searchlight of 
her vision (and I repeat this image because it is the key to our 
problem) into the quivering consciousness first of this person and 
then of that; and if ever she permits herself an interpolation, it is 
always quiet, dispassionate, illuminating. She has never so inti- 
mately explored the secret places of the human heart as in this 
book. One rises from its perusal with a heightened appreciation of 
the paradox of man, the sublime animal, the tethered god, fascinat- 
ing blend of vanities and egoisms and generous aspirations. No- 
where else for example, certainly not in the work of pious and moral 
Victorians, will you find so profound and subtle an understanding 
of the reality of marriage. Ramsay suffers from a haunting sense of 
personal failure. He wants people to make much of him. He is 
greedy for praise; for, lacking it, he loses confidence in himself and 
his powers. He is, to this extent, a spiritual weakling; and always, 
in moments of discouragement, it is to his wife that he comes for 
comfort. Shamelessly, like a child, he bathes his nakedness in her 
maternal faith; comes to her to be assured that he is a fine fellow, 
and so is restored. Here is a passage that is too good not to be 
quoted in full. Mrs. Ramsay is sitting at the window reading a 
fairy tale to James, her little son. Ramsay is restlessly pacing the 
garden. He approaches her. 


Mrs. Ramsay, who had been sitting loosely, folding her son in her arm, 
braced herself, and, half turning, seemed to raise herself with an effort, and at 
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once to pour erect into the air a rain of energy, a column of spray, looking at 
the same time animated and alive as if all her energies were being fused into 
force, burning and illuminating (quietly though she sat, taking up her stocking 
again), and into this delicious fecundity, this fountain and spray of life, the 
fatal sterility of the male plunged itself, like a beak of brass, barren and bare. 
He wanted sympathy. He was a failure, he said. Mrs. Ramsay flashed her 
needles. Mr. Ramsay repeated, never taking his eyes from her face, that he 
was a failure. She blew the words back at him. “Charles Tansley . . .” she 
said. But he must have more than that. It was sympathy he wanted, to be as- 
sured of his genius, first of all, and then to be taken within the circle of life, 
warmed and soothed, to have his senses restored to him, his barrenness made 
fertile, and all the rooms of the house made full of life—the drawing-room; 
behind the drawing-room the kitchen; above the kitchen the bedrooms; and be- 
yond them the nurseries; they must be furnished, they must be filled with life. 

Charles Tansley thought him the greatest metaphysician of the time, she 
said. But he must have more than that. He must have sympathy. He must be 
assured that he too lived in the heart of life; was needed; not here only, but 
all over the world. Flashing her needles, confident, upright, she created draw- 
ing-room and kitchen, set them all aglow; bade him take his ease there, go in 





and out, enjoy himself. She laughed, she knitted. Standing between her knees, 
very stiff, James felt all her strength flaring up to be drunk and quenched by 
the beak of brass, the arid scimitar of the male, which smote mercilessly, again 
and again, demanding sympathy. 

He was a failure, he repeated. Well, look then, feel then. Flashing her 
needles, glancing round about her, out of the window, into the room, at James 
himself, she assured him, beyond a shadow of a doubt, by her laugh, her poise, 
her competence (as a nurse carrying a light across a dark room assures a frac- 
tious child), that it was real; the house was full; the garden blowing. If he put 
implicit faith in her, nothing should hurt him; however deep he buried himself 
or climbed high, not for a second should he find himself without her. So boast- 
ing of her capacity to surround and protect, there was scarcely a shell of herself 
left for her to know herself by; all was so lavished and spent; and James, as he 
stood stiff between her knees, felt her rise in a rosy-flowered fruit tree laid with 
leaves and dancing boughs into which the beak of brass, the arid scimitar of 
his father, the egotistical man, plunged and smote, demanding sympathy. 





And when the man is gone away, renewed with her vitality, “im- 
mediately, Mrs. Ramsay seemed to fold herself together, one petal 
closed in another, and the whole fabric feel in exhaustion upon it- 
self . . . . while there throbbed through her, like the pulse in a 
spring which has expanded to its full width and now gently ceases 
to beat, the rapture of successful creation.” The characterization 
of this Mrs. Ramsay is indeed one of the most conspicuous achieve- 
ments in modern fiction. The searchlight plays with wonderful ef- 
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fect upon her inmost mind. She is a lovely and very human crea- 
tion, a woman who, by virtue of her beauty and charm, wields a 
dangerous power over the lives of others. She is aware of her pow- 
er; she takes so much pleasure in arranging the happiness of her 
friends, with or without their consent, that there is, inevitably, an 
element of self-indulgence in her maternal benevolence. She is, 
frankly, something of a matchmaker. Being kind as she is fair, she 
is irresistible; and, being irresistible, she is dangerous. But above 
all she is vital, generous, creative; and we, like her friends, cannot 
help falling in love with her. The method by which her loveliness 
is communicated to us is the method employed by Shakespeare in 
the speech where Enobarbus describes Cleopatra (a speech, you 
will remember, which is nothing more or less than a fragment of 
North’s Plutarch made marvelously into poetry). Our eyes are di- 
rected, not to herself, but to the effect of her on others: on mean- 
spirited Charles Tansley; on the elderly scientist, William Bankes; 
on Lily Briscoe, who paints indifferent pictures; on Minta and 
Paul, brought together by her contriving; and on her husband. She 
is, in effect, the light, the warm life-giving light, round which these 
people flutter. The second part of the book, ‘Time Passes,” de- 
scribes the house of the Ramsays after they have left it, and de- 
scribes it with a unique delicacy of apprehension. When we are 
told, in a parenthesis, that Mrs. Ramsay is now dead, we feel per- 
sonally bereaved, and this sense of bereavement endures to the end 
of the book and far beyond it. It is her power of suggesting the in- 
expressible minutiae of spiritual experience that makes Virginia 
Woolf a solitary star in modern fiction. 

And, as I correct these pages for the printer, Mrs. Woollf’s lat- 
est book, Orlando, which has just appeared, is being hailed as an 
undoubted masterpiece by distinguished English critics. 





GRAMMAR AND POWER’ 
H. Y. MOFFETT 


I have been reflecting upon the power that has been wasted in 
the teaching of grammar in American schools. I thought of all the 
good teacher-power that has been squandered in the attempt to 


*From an informal address given before the National Council of Teachers of 
English at Minneapolis, July 3, 1928. 
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teach useless grammar, and of the even greater waste of pupil- 
power involved in the effort to learn this useless grammar or to 
dodge the learning of it. If the first kind of waste is regrettable, 
the second kind is dreadfully tragic. Yet it seems that both kinds 
are as yet inevitable. So much of our teaching must be done by 
young people whose knowledge and experience are limited. And 
the seasoned teacher, as from year to year he goes on experiment- 
ing and trying to improve his technique, is shocked by the realiza- 
tion of his blunders in dealing with young minds. It has been said 
that the mistakes of the physician are quickly buried. The school- 
master’s mistakes never are; they go on and on. And the worst of 
it is that the schoolmaster makes his mistakes with a whole room- 
ful of patients at a time. It is a sobering thought, this of wasting 
the precious power of childhood through the use of wrong materials 
or wrong methods because of our own sheer ignorance and incom- 
petence. Still, amid uncertainties and divided counsels, we must all 
go on experimenting, striving to learn what we can and to use what 
we know. 

There is another possible connection between grammar and 
power, and that connection I shall try to make. The educational 
world believes that the right kind of grammar, taught in the right 
way, builds up in the pupil power of a most desirable and essential 
order. That is, power to express one’s self and power to receive the 
expression of others—in short, power to speak, to write, to listen, 
and to read. Inherent in all these, of course, is power to think; none 
of the others is possible except in connection with that. When we 
English teachers are exhorted to “teach clear thinking,” we may 
say: “To me this means ‘teach clear speaking, writing, listening, 
reading.’” If grammar is to help us to do these noble things, it 
must be the right kind of grammar, taught in the right way. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary for me to take up your time 
with a discussion of the right kind of grammar. The wisest of coun- 
sel has been available to us all since 1919, when the Grammar Sub- 
committee of the National Council Committee on Economy of Time 
published its Report. The committee unequivocally took the posi- 
tion that English grammar should be taught to serve the purposes 
of instruction in English, not those of instruction in foreign lan- 
guages. It stated that “the greatest contribution which grammar 
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study can make is to the mastery of the sentence, the unfailing rec- 
ognition of the sentence unit in speech and writing, and to power of 
building clear, vigorous, and varied sentences and of interpreting 
their structure.” The most significant recent contribution is the 
Report on a Minimum Grammar by the Wisconsin Committee, 
published in the English Journal for March, 1928. I consider this 
report to be almost the last word on the matter. It is so easily ac- 
cessible that no teacher needs to be unfamiliar with it; there is no 
longer any excuse for our being uninformed as to the right gram- 
mar to teach. In only one item do I find it necessary to depart from 
the placement of topics by this committee; I find that I need to 
begin the study of prepositional phrases and their components 
early in the seventh grade, while this report defers it until the 
eighth grade. 

The person now addressing you gained only one kind of power 
from the grammar of his school days, and that was power to resist 
instruction. He still has a very definite recollection of his hatred 
for the subject, as well as of what seemed to him the utter worth- 
lessness of the matter presented and the impossibility of learning it. 
The grammar was not of the type now recommended, and no doubt 
the teaching was poor enough. Certainly the attitude of the pupil 
in question was totally wrong all through the grammar grades and 
the high school. But the fact that for years he suffered because of 
this early failure has made him especially eager to make the study 
of grammar attractive and profitable to the boys and girls who have 
been his pupils in later days. 

This personal example suggests the importance of adjusting 
your situation in such a way that the patient will take your medi- 
cine. No matter how potent it may be, it will do him no good so 
long as it stays in the bottle. And so the first power that must be 
looked to is the power of the individual pupil to master his lesson. 
All hoped-for powers depend on that. If the pupil vitally enjoys 
his work with grammar, he can be made to master it, and then it 
will serve him. It is the business of the teacher to make this ad- 
justment. So now I can talk to you about what seems to me to be 
the right way to teach grammar. 

What sort of material is your average eighth-grader? It is upon 
him that you must focus your analyzing gaze. You have to know 
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what he is like. Well, first of all, he is ignorant. He seems to have 
skipped the seventh grade, for you know that the work of that 
grade has been carefully planned and that the teacher is as intelli- 
gent and thorough as you are. Yet this specimen of her product 
knows nothing. You will learn to be tolerant of her apparent fail- 
ure when you have enjoyed an experience that has frequently been 
mine, that of meeting again pupils you yourself taught during the 
previous year and discovering that in the case of this average pu- 
pil most of your painfully-constructed foundation has been but rot- 
ten stubble. 

And so if you should ask me, “What do you consider the best 
grammar book for the eighth grade?” I should reply, “The sev- 
enth-grade book.” That should come first. If you must spend half 
the first semester on the essentials of the previous year, what then? 
Your business is to develop children, not to get through books or 
to “cover” certain sections of a course of study. Furthermore, in 
your efforts to bring this average eighth-grader up to the mark 
yo: ir method must be as careful and patient and thorough as if he 
had never been exposed to any of these things before. My guess is 
that for every teacher who proceeds too slowly and covers too little 
ground in teaching grammar, there are a hundred who go too fast 
and too far with it. Half-knowledge is valueless; only mastery 
counts. There is nothing new or sensational about this view of the 
ma ter. University teachers of composition and foreign languages 
and science and art know all about this necessity of assuming that 
most of the students who come up to them know nothing. All of 
them have to begin over and bolster up ancient and shaky founda- 
tions. Ground once supposedly gained must be held, and the hold- 
ing takes effort. It will never hold itself, never with the average. 

Second, this average eighth-grader is heedless. He does not lis- 
ten to assignments and instructions; he does not plan his work with 
any intelligence; he does not appear to learn anything by experi- 
ence. You are all familiar with the s:"mptoms of this scatterbrained 
condition. “My book is gone, Mis ; Blank,” he says, as if with en- 
tire satisfaction in a perfect alibi. Or “I didn’t have any more of 
that kind of paper” is a perfect ju: ‘fication for the use of another 
—and always worse—kind. And <» it goes, with J forgot and J lost 
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and J couldn’t get and somebody took, and worst of all, J thought 
you said, or I thought this or that, when it is clear that there has 
been no process even remotely resembling thought. This child 
needs a teacher who will clearly make her requirements and then 
stand by her guns, who can foresee the sort of thing that is sure to 
happen if you let it happen, and then provide against it in advance. 
Charles Swain Thomas has said that the teacher will get what she 
demands. Certainly there are many things that she won’t get unless 
she does demand them. 

Third, this average eighth-grader, who says he thought you 
made the assignment some other way, cannot think. That is not 
especially astonishing; mankind has not been trying to think very 
long. The natural thing, for adults as well as for children, is to 
emote, to sort of guess, to jump to a conclusion, to accept what 
somebody says. Yet the fact that our specimen cannot think is sig- 
nificant, because it means he cannot study, and it is generally sup- 
posed to be our business to make him do it. It is certainly futile for 
us to assign him definitions and classifications to memorize or ex- 
ercises to work out and then to make him spend class time in recit- 
ing, merely to prove to us and to the rest of the class that he has 
not studied his lesson. In the old days there was too much of that 
in the teaching of grammar, and I know that it did not work well 
with average pupils, especially average boys. It is necessary for us 
to take this fellow in hand and study his lesson with him, striving 
by hints and suggestions and reminders and illustrations and ques- 
tions that demand sensible answers to make him do something with 
his brain, to use what he actually has. We must be kindly and sym- 
pathetic, but persistent and imsistent, and we must never let up on 
him. 

Now this kind of work has to be done in the classroom; there 
is no way to have it done in some study hall or at home. It involves 
the wiping out of the distinction between assignment and study and 
that between study and recitation, all of these being combined in 
the painstaking working out of classroom exercises by each indi- 
vidual. One marked trait of many a youngster of this sort is that 
he thinks he is fast, and feels an urge to plunge brainlessly into an 
exercise and begin doing things with his pencil before he has any 
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clear notion of what is expected of him. This dauntless spirit may 
be admirable as the free and untrammeled expression of individual- 
ism, but really, it is not the spirit that an employer values most in 
the people on his pay-roll. Education cannot proceed far until we 
break it down. This consideration suggests that your preliminary 
instructions should be full and unhurried, often with a bit of re- 
view and a few attractive stunts on the blackboard, and that these 
fast fellows must be made to keep their paper clean until you have 
adequately impressed upon their minds the nature of their task. 

I have here an eighth-grade grammar contract which consists 
of exercises in the selecting of verbs and their subjects in sentences 
of various types. I shall try to show you some of the difficulties of 
such a lesson, and explain how the work may be done. The step 
which the pupil is here required to make is an exceedingly impor- 
tant one for the establishing of power to handle the sentence in 
composition. Of the twenty-five sentences many are complicated 
with phrases, some have verbs the parts of which are separated by 
other elements, and some are in the form of questions. The aim, of 
course, is perfect accomplishment. The task is much more difficult 
than some might realize. Like everything else in school grammar, 
it has no value unless it is perfectly done. Going through the mo- 
tions in a slipshod way is no good. Success in this lesson demands a 
rather thorough knowledge of verbs and nouns and pronouns, and 
the fashion in which these function together to make sentences. In 
addition to all this—which is a tremendous lot, as you know—it re- 
quires knowledge of prepositions, and the way in which they, with 
their objects and possibly some adjectives, form phrases, which 
must on no account be taken apart, but which modify just like 
single words. You will scarcely credit the reluctance of the aver- 
age pupil to make use of the essential explanation and instructions 
that stand before the exercises, or his cock-sureness that he is smart 
enough to dash in and do the exercises pretty well without thinking 
any, or of the idiotic questions that he can ask during the progress 
of the job. The teacher must walk about and help all the way 
through. She must be doing the very best kind of teaching all dur- 
ing the period, not by answering the questions that are put to her, 
but generally by asking others and demanding sensible answers. 
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She is attempting to direct study, not to do the studying for the 
pupil, and to make each individual use his brain if it kills him; she 
must resist the seductive temptation to let him use hers instead. 

Ordinarily, after pupils are accustomed to my ways, I let them 
decide beforehand what score will be considered passing. The class 
will vote for a severe standard; they like that. In this lesson my 
eighth-graders would probably vote that one mistake should pass 
the exercise and that two should fail it. What everybody wants is 
perfection, 100 per cent. When the quickest pupils have finished 
and have checked over their work very carefully, they bring me 
their papers, which I check, putting the grade on a chart. It will be 
perfect, pass, or fail. The first four pupils who finish and get per- 
fect scores are allowed to serve as critics, scoring the papers 
brought to them and posting the grades. When they find a mistake 
they discuss it with the pupil who has made it, trying to get him to 
see the nature of his fault. They are tremendously eager to serve 
in this capacity, and are consequently chagrined when a slip keeps 
the coveted honor from them. I think they do the job about as well 
as I can do it. I hope they are developing qualities of leadership; 
certainly they are not wasting their time unless I am wasting mine. 
With their help I am left free to give attention to the slower people, 
who take—and ought to take—much longer to finish. 

One might suppose that this teacher-work by bright pupils 
would be resented by the others. I have never observed the slight- 
est indication of such an attitude. If I found that a bright pupil had 
some personal trait that made him objectionable as a grader, I 
should appoint him to some other honorable position, such as that 
of custodian of the grade chart. I find that almost all pupils be- 
come extremely eager to achieve perfect scores, blaming themselves 
when they slip, and making wonderful progress in their ability to 
begin work promptly and efficiently, to use what they have been 
taught, to work with intense concentration until the exercise is fin- 
ished, and to catch their own slips before they turn in their work to 
be checked. The time is always too short. The slow pupil, when 
once he gets a perfect score on the chart, becomes ambitious to keep 
up the record. The pupils spend much time between classes in look- 
ing over the chart and discussing the reasons for failures. The 
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spirit is always fine; I often see bright pupils heartily and sponta- 
neously congratulating slower ones who have managed to achieve 
a “perfect,” and the encouragement is always received with the 
frankest pleasure. When a pupil has failed to apply the knowledge 
which he knows he ought to have, his disgust with himself is clearly 
seen. No acid comment from a teacher is required when a boy 
wipes a surreptitious tear out of his eye and mentally kicks himself 
all the way back to his seat because he has made one mistake that 
he knows he should not have made. 

To me this spirit and this increasing power to work on one’s 
highest level are priceless. I hesitate to employ the word discipline, 
which to so many people in educational circles now means the un- 
pardonable sin. Possibly that fearsome thing Discipline is in such 
bad odor because the present-day American parent has exercised 
it with such stern ruthlessness. At any rate, I believe most firmly 
that this habit of careful, accurate, thoughtful work, the best of 
which one is capable, with every exercise and every part of an ex- 
ercise, is invaluable discipline, and that it builds character. 

The sample lesson follows: 


SUBJECTS SEPARATED FROM THE VERBS 

Ask “Who or what?” about this sentence. 

The pile of sticks at the farther end of Mrs. Barnes’s garden was 
burned up. 

You see that garden is the object of of. Therefore it cannot be the subject, 
because a noun cannot be a subject and the object of a preposition at the same 
time. It sounds foolish to say that “of the garden was burned up.” Also it 
would sound silly to say, “Mrs. Barnes’s was burned up.” If the poor woman 
had been burned to death, we should not put an extra s to her name in telling 
about her; we should say, “Mrs. Barnes was.” Neither can the noun sticks be 
the subject, for it is the object of of. Who or what was burned? The pile was 
burned. 

Find each verb and its subject in the following sentences: Be sure to get 
the whole of a verb like “could be felt.” Be sure to get nothing but the verb— 
that is, do not put in any words like not, at, far. 

Be sure not to say that any object of a preposition is a subject. In some 
of the sentences the subject is far from the verb; in some sentences the sub- 
ject is just in front of the verb; in some the subject is between parts of the 
verb; in some it comes after the verb. Be careful. 

1. This mass of books and papers in his study was perfectly worthless. 

2. The scars of his battles with the other shepherd-dogs could be felt un- 
der his long hair. 
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3. When was the step in front of the curb made? 

4. The bearings of an ordinary Swiss watch in those days were not made 
of agates. 

5. There is something in my pocket for you. 

6. “Oh, rubbish!” said my father. 

7. Had the water been turned off before five o'clock? 

8. A lot of fodder was being fed to the sheep. 

9. In front of the hotel is a row of iron posts. 

10. No remnant of all those beautiful pillars and statues was to be seen. 

11. Of all these flavors raspberry is the best 

12. A couple of these lazy little donkeys will give a man a day’s work. 

13. With this apparatus was a printed sheet of directions about setting 
it up. 

14. Did the looks of the dirty tramp make you afraid? 

15. The high wind, in spite of all its fierce howls and angry blasts, did not 
do much damage. 

16. After dusting all the furniture with this dirty rag Bridget sat down for 
three cups of tea. 

17. Out of this boiling mass came a most agreeable odor. 

18. The height of the tide at the upper end of the Bay of Fundy is some 
times as much as 70 feet. 

19. What in the world were the girls thinking of? 

20. A little dial at the end of a long coil of copper pipe tells the amount 
of steam pressure. 

21. Akind of thin mold was forming on the jelly. 

22. No amount of effort will teach him. 

23. That sort of pupil will never learn about the object of a preposition 

24. The thought of failure makes me very timid. 

25. Only one handful of raisins was needed for the cake 

I assert that pupils enjoy this kind of work with grammar. 
Mine like it better than any other feature of their English instruc- 
tion, and clamor for more of it than I can let them have. A person 
enjoys doing things at which he can succeed, and a most important 
feature of this method is that it aims to force every pupil to win vic- 
tories. After a few victories a defeat comes hard; and nobody, 
practically, wants to fail. However, children need variety. There- 
fore, these jobs need to be interspersed with frequent oral drills, 
almost always in review. It is not necessary to have a large amount 
of material for this; you can use the same exercise over and over 
for different purposes. The exercise I have just discussed can be 
employed for several kinds of oral work. The student may be asked 
to give the nouns and pronouns in a sentence, to pick out the ad- 
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GRAMMAR AND POWER 809 
jectives and adverbs, telling what each modifies, to explain the 
function of each phrase, to tell what all the subordinate clauses do. 
The oral drills over materials that have been used in class should 
be rapid, sentence by sentence being assigned here and there 
throughout the class, with volunteers alertly snatching at every 
mistake. The more review the better, of course, but the reviews 
should be short and rapid. They serve well to fill in an extra five 
or ten minutes at the end of a period. 

Of the result of sound grammar training upon written compo- 
sition there is not the slightest question. Only when some gram- 
matical terms and some grammatical facts are familiar can one 
make any headway in the teaching of punctuation or effectiveness 
and variety in sentence structure. You can assign the writing of 
themes, to be sure, but that is not necessarily teaching composition. 
And in the study of literature, too, there are many occasions for ex- 
plaining a sentence or a passage by using, and requiring the pupil 
to use, specific grammatical terminology. If I had time, I might 
discuss with you some scores of passages in school literature which 
require a reference to grammatical relationships. Here is one ex- 
ample. A few weeks ago a boy was reading aloud the description 
of the old buccaneer in Treasure Island. He was a good reader, but 
this is what he read: ‘Up near the shoulder there was a sketch of a 
gallows and a man hanging from it—done, as I thought, with great 
spirit.””’ He read it with emphasis on the word done and with very 
little emphasis on the phrase. It was clear that he didn’t understand, 
not realizing the parenthetical nature of as J thought. After he had 
finished his passage, I required him to think the sentence through 
again and to tell me the true function of the phrase with great 
spirit. Then I had him read it again, and this time he read what 
Stevenson meant, and he understood. It seems to me that we should 
lose no opportunity to keep the grammatical terminology usable, 
and should invoke it whenever such a situation as this gives us an 
opportunity. In the study of Shakespeare such chances arise very 
often indeed, and they continually occur in poetry. 

Of course there are other ways of teaching grammar. Your way 
may be quite different from mine and still be the best way for you. 
I am almost childishly delighted with the success of the method I 
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have described, and am learning better how to use it. A little more 
than a year ago it brought the most highly prized compliment of 
my career as a teacher. I was teaching grammar to a very slow 
eighth-grade section, made up of pupils who had passed the seventh 
by the most slender margin. An experienced grade teacher had vis- 
ited the class for several periods. When she left, she said very 
simply, ‘““You can come as near to making inanimate objects think 
as anybody I have ever seen.” As the flappers say, ““Don’t you love 
that?” 





THE LAST MINSTREL 
JEAN THOMAS 


In a windowless cabin, hidden away in a high cranny of the 
Kentucky mountains, lived Jilson Setters, who, for all his sixty-five 
years, had never seen a railroad. Neither had he heard a phono- 
graph nor a radio. His home-made fiddle and his “ballets” were 
good enough for Jilson Setters and mountain folk. Good enough, 
too, for the passing stranger who heard the inimitable tunes. The 
stranger knew something of their origin, sensed their possibilities, 
and acted accordingly. 

It was not a miracle, but strategem, that whisked Jilson Setters 
away from mountain fastnesses to the Great White Way, to record 
and to broadcast for a modern world the ballads of his Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors—they had them from the minstrels of Shakespeare’s 
time, but Jilson Setters does not know that. He does not know that 
except for him an authentic interpretation of the unwritten music 
of the southern highlands would have been lost to the world. He 
does not know that his primitive tunes have blazed the trail for 
American grand opera. 

How could he know? All his endurin’ life Jilson had lived there 
in the selfsame place, in the selfsame way, like his ma and his pa 
before him. He had watched his grandmother there beside the log 
fire make tallow candles just as Shakespeare’s mother must have 
made them. From her lips he heard the same songs Elizabethan 
mothers sang, for in the veins of these Kentucky mountain pioneers 
flowed the same strain of Anglo-Saxon blood. Jilson’s grandsire 
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had sawed the house pattern out of beech with his own hands. 
“What’s good enough for me, is good enough for mine,” the older 
Setters satd. And Jilson shared the old man’s views, for he brought 
Rhuhamie, his bride, home to the windowless cabin. It was home 
to Rhuhamie! Home to the ten offspring which blessed her wedlock 
with Jilson. 

Setters men-folks were no laggards! Powerful clever. “See 
this hure fiddle,” says Jilson to the stranger, “I heir-ed hit from my 
grandsir. He rived hit with his own hands outten a pine log. Arter 
thet he never strummed nary tune on the dulcimer no more. Putt 
hit up on the foir-board and nary other Setters ever taken hit down. 
Can’t fault ’em for it. The dulcimer is the sorriest music they is. 
All the Setters men-folks follered fiddlin’ and singin’ ballets. Learnt 
‘em by word of mouth from tother generashun.” 

No wonder Jilson was the “fiddlinist and singinist man on the 
creek.” To be sure the preacher, whose only joy on earth was “fu- 
neralizin’ a corpse,” favored the dulcimer. To his saintly mind a 
fiddle was hand in hand with worldly pleasure, a frolic, a play 
party. Right out in meeting he besought his flock to take warning 
of the devil and his ways, “‘a feller with a fiddle.”” Whereupon meek 
eyes peered from under slat bonnets in the direction of Jilson and 
his mate. And old Granny Croswite poked her bony elbow into 
Rhuhamie’s ribs, and whispered into Rhuhamie’s ear, with con- 
scientious wistfulness, ‘““D’ye reckon thar’s any harm in a fiddle?” 
Then and there Rhuhamie rose up in meeting and spoke her mind, 
and Jilson trying his best to pull her down in the bench by her 
apron strings. “If the good Lord hisself gifted a man with fiddlin’ 
and singin’ ballets,’ declared Rhuhamie, “and hit pleasures folks 
to hear, and if a body’s puney and his land ain’t yieldy, and he has 
to make out twixt crappin’ a leetle, and fiddlin’ round over the 
countryside at a weddin’, a infare or a play party, to yearn a hon- 
est livin’ for his woman and little uns, peers to me the good Lord 
won’t fault him for hit!” The echo of her voice startled Jilson. The 
re-echo came back to him a half-century later. 

Truth to tell, folks didn’t take warning of the devil and his 
ways. Year in and year out, Jilson Setters, with his fiddle in an oil 
cloth poke, trudged to and fro, into quiet hollows, along lonely 
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creeks, wherever there was a cabin, to play for a gathering. News 
of his coming passed by word of mouth, newspapers were unheard 
of in that community. Anyway, what good would they ‘have been 
to folks who couldn’t read them—folks who knew only toil and 
hardship? No wonder Jilson and his fiddle brought pleasure into 
their existence. His coming lent festive cheer. The neighbors gath- 
ered in; chairs were moved back against the wall; and Jilson fid- 
dled gayly for a frolic. Uncle Jason cut a caper or two; little Bije 
and Big Bije matched skill in the steps of Humphrey’s Jig; and Jil- 
son raised his hearers to heights of glee with “Green Horn Bill and 
Sue,” a flyting ballad. The scolding was none the less real, even 
though Jilson did answer back in the same voice for both Bill and 
Sue. Then he sang “There Lived an Old Lord by the Northern 
Sea,” and old and young joined in the refrain till their voices re- 
sounded from puncheon floor to darkened rafters: 

Bowee down! 

Bow and balance to me! 

Who could resist the charm of the ballad? That personal charm 
with unity of interest, a common foe, a common friend, a common 
adventure. To Jilson’s hearers it was their own story, whether he 
sang of “Lord Thomas and Fair Elender,” or “Sweet Betsy from 
Pike.” To them it was reality. And Jilson Setters, like his forbears, 
could make up a ballad right out of his head, whether inspired by 
tragedy or love, it was all the same. His talent stood him well in 
hand. Sometimes he had to supply a word, a line, or even a verse, 
if it had been lost or forgotten. And again, in his own ballads, he 
would suit the words to the community. Like ‘“My Red Top Boots 
Got Mud to the Strop on Laurel,” it was “on Triplett,” ‘on Thomas 
Branch,” “in Brushy,” wherever Jilson chanced to be. He extolled 
in rhyme the good deeds of his friends, or “dispraised” the mis- 
deeds of his foe. Unknowingly he imitated the Elizabethan ballad. 
In his younger days, when he first started “talkin” to Rhuhamie, 
he composed a descriptive ballad of his lady fair, singing it gladly 
everywhere—except to the adored one. It is the way of mountain 
lovers, and in that Setters men-folks were like the rest. They 
showed their independence in another way! The way they held a 
fiddle, for instance. Now there was Jilson’s grandsire. He held his 
fiddle upright on his knee; Jilson’s father rested it upon his chin; 
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but Jilson to this day puts his fiddle upon his chest and plays, 
amazingly, with his left hand! No wonder folks “norrated how 
clever” he was. 

His fame spread, and finally, on court day, to the county seat 
straightway went Jilson Setters. He gathered a flock about him in 
the public square of the courthouse. For it had come to be the 
market place of the farmer, the agora of women-folks, the play- 
ground of the children. At his feet lay Jilson’s upturned hat. Folks 
“drapped in whatever they seen fitten to give” in return for a good- 
ly measure of song. When the day was done, back to his cabin and 
his little flock he trudged, weary but happy with his honest earn- 
ings. Content with tomorrow to be as today. Unmindful of the 
world that lay beyond his mountain walls. 

But things cannot go on the same, always, not even in quiet 
corners of the earth. Things happen, and something quite unex- 
pected happened in the tranquil life of Jilson Setters. And, truth 
to tell, when you get right down to it, it was Rhuhamie’s doings, 
“unthoughtedly,” of course, but her doings none the less. After all, 
almost everything that has ever happened in the world, from the 
beginning of time, can be laid to the door of women-folks. 

It was the night before the first day of court, Rhuhamie herself 
tells it, and Jilson sat mending his fiddle. He never had missed fid- 
dling at a term of court, and he didn’t calculate to stop now. Even 
though the last one of the Setters’ offspring, ‘plum down to Lindie 
is growed up and married off.’ How time flies! 

“Thar now,” drawled Jilson, tying the broken string of his 
fiddle, “hit ort to hold out a leetle spell longer.” He raised the 
fiddle to his chin and tilted back in his straight hickory chair 
against the puncheon wall. One boot heel, caught in the rung of 
the chair, braced his spare-built frame, the other tapped the bare 
floor with rhythmic beat to a lonesome tune. The flame from the 
log fire cast a flickering shadow of Rhuhamie as she tottered quiet- 
ly from cupboard to table on which stood a great willow basket. 
Rhuhamie was filling it with eggs, ginseng, wild honey, and sassa- 
fras for Jilson to carry to town tomorrow to trade for their simple 
needs. ‘“Bakin’ powders, bluin’, some factory for Lindie’s baby a 
dress, and a needle—I’ve broke my needle and I’m bound to sew a 
seam for Lindie’s baby”; Rhuhamie was thinking aloud. She tied a 
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piece of “bleach” over the basket to hold fast its bulging contents. 
All the while Jilson’s fiddle moaned, and Jilson crooned in plaintive 


voice: 
I wish I had knowd before I courted 
That love had been such a killing crime 
I’d have locked my heart with a key of golden 
And tied it down with a silver line 
Young man, never cast your eye on beauty, 
For beauty is a thing that will decay 
For the prettiest flowers that grow in the garden 
Soon will wither and fade away. 


Jilson’s mate rubbed her palms on her thin hips. There was a 
wistfulness in her voice, “‘Peers like I can’t bide them lonesome 
tunes no more, Jilson, bein’ as all the youngins is gone. Putts me to 
studyin. D’ye reckon—you—could fiddle a frolic? Like you used 
to—” There was a silence, only the ticking of the clock and the 
crackle of the log fire. Rhuhamie tottered to the mantel shelf, took 
down a feathered turkey wing, and brushed up the hearth. 

A puzzled line marked Jilson’s brow as he fumbled the strings 
of the fiddle. The look of perplexity gave way to a smile. He swept 
the bow across the strings with masterly ease; his heel tapped 
merrily. 

“That’s ‘Damon’s Winder,’”’ cried Rhuhamie, with unbelieva- 
ble joy in her voice, “I calculated you’d plum forgot hit long ago! 
Sounds pint blank as clair as hit did—the night—you played hit at 
Aremathie Holbrook’s infare.” There was a far-off look in the 
faded eyes. “I wuz Aremathie’s waiter,” she went on dreamily, 
“and you—do you recollect, Jilson?” 

As if Jilson Setters could ever forget the great wedding feast at 
Holbrooks’ when he and Rhuhamie, “the likeliest-favored gal in 
Brushy Hollow,” started courtin’. The old fiddle caught the spirit 
of romance and swept away the years. Jilson’s heel tapped in joy- 
ful abandon. ‘““That’s ‘Shelvin Rock’; that’s ‘Leather Breeches’; 
‘King’s Head?’” Rhuhamie called them all by name, as fast as 
the fiddle talked a different tune. “That’s ‘Cumberland Gap,’ and 
that—” the fiddle sang a gayer tune—‘that’s ‘Wild Wagoner.’ ” 
The melody changed. Jilson watched his wife’s perplexed face. 
“Don’t you memorize ‘Marthie Campbell’? They ain’t no livlier 
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piece than ‘Marthie Campbell.’”” And Rhuhamie smiled and nod- 
ded assent. 

Fiddles have their contrary spells, just like folks, and they can 
lead folks too, if they take a notion. Surely his grandsire’s fiddle 
was leading Jilson, making his fingers prank now in a rollicking 
tune, now “quilin” him down to a sorrowful strain, and now sway- 
ing him into a crooning song: 

As William crossed the briny ocean 
And landed safe on the other side 

Says if Mary’s alive and I can find her, 
I'll make her my lawful bride. 

He knew his mate loved the story of “The Brisk Young Farm- 
er,” the old, old story of the lover—lost and found. He sang it 
through to the happy end: 

She wrung her lilly white hands saying 
Lord have mercy, what shall I do 
O how to prove my story to you, 

lere is the ring that I gave you 

Rhuhamie sat there in her straight hickory chair, hands meek- 
ly folded in her lap. Softly now, the crooning rhythm of the fiddle 
and Jilson’s voice hushed with veneration: 

I saw a ship a-sailing on the sea 

And O, it was a-laden with pretty things for thee; 

There were comfits in the cabin, and apples in the hold, 

The spreading sails were made of silk, the masts were made of gold. 

Next day coins fell thick and fast into the upturned hat of Jil- 
son Setters standing in his same old place in front of the court- 
house. Proof enough that folks liked the “Kissing Song.” He al- 
ways started out with a lively piece, for Jilson Setters understood 
crowd psychology, even if he didn’t know it by that name. A stal- 
wart youth tossed a shining half-dollar into the hat and called for 
“Callahan”—strange how the young generation harks back to tales 
of daring of a scalawag. Then an old man, not to be outdone— 
mountain folk are that way—dropped in a silver dollar and named 
“The Forked Deer.” Jilson obliged by playing all five parts with 
lots of extra flourishes between. The lad caught his lass by the arm 
and together they went through the intricate steps of the dance. 
The old folks tapped a heel and smiled approval, and the young- 
sters skipped in glee. 
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Then Jilson sang in wistful long meter of the lofty young 
squire who from Portsmouth came and courted a nobleman’s daugh- 
ter so fair; but the lady loved a farmer, who had been chosen to 
give her away. She disguised herself in hat, coat, and trousers, 
and went a-huntin’ with her dog and her gun. She met the farmer 
and asked why he had not been to the wedding. “I could not give 
her up, I love her too well, cried the farmer.” Then the lady hand- 
ed him a glove flowered in gold, “saying I have found it.”’ Then she 
went home and “put forth the news that she had lost a glove,” and 
offered her heart and hand to the man who would find it. 

After they were married she told him of the fun 

How she hunted up the farmer with her dog and her gun 
And now I have got him so fastly in my snare 

I will love him forever I vow and declare. 


While Jilson sang, a stranger, carrying a ‘quare contrapshun’ 
in her hand, stood apart from the rest on the courthouse steps. She 
put down the portable typewriter and was listening intently. When 
the ballad was finished she smiled and clapped loud and long. ‘“‘She’s 
the short-writer the Judge fotched on,” they told Jilson, “she sots 
down every word a body says in court.” It pleased Jilson Setters to 
have a stranger take notice of his pieces and jerking his bow in her 
direction he announced, “I’m aimin’ to play a anshunt piece fur 
that woman.” Setters men-folks were powerful respectful of strang- 
ers. “Hit’ll be a piece called ‘Damon’s Winder.’ I’d plum forgot 
hit ontell Rhuhamie got to callin’ back old pieces last night. Don’t 
reckon none of you young fellers around here can hardly memorize 
it.” Jilson knew how to hold his crowd while he mended his fiddle. 
“My grandsir learnt hit to me, and he’s dead and gone fifty year or 
more.” With masterly touch he played it to the end. 

When the last note died away, the stranger, who had stood 
transfixed by his skill, hurried down the courthouse steps and edged 
her way through the crowd, straight to the side of Jilson Setters. 

Jilson didn’t dream of what was going on in the stranger’s 
mind. What did he know of the outside world, of recording, of 
broadcasting? But one thing the stranger knew, and that was the 
way of mountain people; it would take time, patience, strategem 
perhaps, to gain her purpose. That very night she dispatched a 
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message from the railroad station, some twenty miles away, to an 
impresario in the East. 

After that there were many visits to the Setters’ cabin, on one 
pretext or another; a gift for Rhuhamie, a tucking comb, a pretty 
kerchief, a bit of fancy work. And Rhuhamie, like all mountain 
women, accepted no favor without returning one. She taught the 
“short-writer” to make preserves that would “keep a lifetime,” 
how to cure spasms, how to drive away a “haynt”’. “Sure as you’re 
a-livin’ they’s haynts,”’ vehemently declared Rhuhamie. 

As time went one, both Jilson and Rhuhamie proudly admitted 
they had “tuck a likin to that short-writer cause she’s common, 
eats our vittals, and washed my dishes for a span when I had a 
felon on this hure finger.” 

It was an event when at last she came carrying the typewriter, 
and took the day with the old couple. Jilson sang all the ballads he 
could call to mind, while the visitor “set ’em down.” To the amaze- 
ment of the old folks, she “writ ’em off on the quare contrapshun,”’ 
and gave them to Jilson. Carefully he locked the precious sheaf of 
papers in a hide covered chest that stood by the fireplace. 

“Now my ballets is safe for the next generashun!” Jilson 
smiled contentedly. 

“But what about your music—the music as you sing and play 
it?” It was a voice of persuasive kindness. “Your music can’t be 
captured like words—not here. But there is a way! In a far-off 
city, and I’ll take you there on the train.” Eagerly the visitor drew 
from her purse a letter. “They want you to come,” she pleaded 
earnestly. “Don’t you see, it is your duty to go where these ballads 
and this music can be recorded, preserved for the next generation! 
God has given you a talent to play, to sing, a memory rich with rare 
ballads, which will be lost when you are gone. It is a service that 
you alone, Jilson Setters, can render. Besides,”’ she looked eagerly 
from Jilson to Rhuhamie, “it will be a pleasure to folks to hear, 
and you have no right to hold back—your duty will haunt you. 
You owe it to mankind.” 

That was too much, even for the meek Rhuhamie to endure— 
her own words coming back to her through all the years. “For all 
Jilson is a pore man, he’s honest,” the thin voice trembled. “He 
don’t aim to hold back nothin’ that ain’t his’n. And as for bein’ 
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haynted, nary Setters by name ever was bewitched in no fashion 
and Jilson ain’t one to lay hisself liable now. Fur all he ain’t never 
sot foot on a railroad train, an’ hit just twenty mile off yonder over 
the mountain, I’m not afeard. Go long, Jilson!”” Rhuhamie’s head 
raised high, just as it had in meeting that time, “I’m wantin’ you to 
do whatever is your bounden duty to do. Presarve your ballets, 
Jilson Setters, and broadkaist ’em, if hit calls fur sweetnin or gun- 
powder! I’m not afeard. Go long, I’ll be waitin’ fur you in the hol- 
ler when you come back. ‘7 

From the cabin door she watched him trudge forth, fiddle in oil 
cloth poke, and hickory chair under arm, “cause hit’s comfortabler 
than a store cheer,” and in his hand a willow basket filled with his 
“wearin’ clothes” and drinking gourd. A body might get thirsty on 
such a long journey on the train. Slowly he wended his way along 
the narrow path, over the mountain top, and out into the unknown 
world. 

To Jilson Setters it was an enchanted world, with dazzling man- 
made towers that lifted glittering spires to heaven—high as the 
rugged peaks of his beloved mountains. And beneath the crowded 
“roads,” endless white tunnels through which clattering trains 
rushed ceaselessly, packed with shoving, crowding humanity. That 
and more! He saw with his own eyes a ship a-sailing in the air! 
With his own ears he heard music from unseen harps filling the 
palace of a king in which he sat, listening, just as ten million folks 
on the hook-up had listened to him, they told Jilson Setters. And 
at last with his own ears he heard his own music, clear as a moun- 
tain echo, come right back—“‘off a lettle round, black plate.” Oh to 
get back home and tell Rhuhamie of the wonders of this world. 

“I’m plum tuckered out, Rhuhamie,” drawled Jilson Setters. 
With faltering step he crossed the threshhold of his cabin. From 
limp arms fell Jilson’s home-made fiddle, hickory chair, and willow 
basket, bulging strangely, now, with more than Jilson’s wearin’ 
clothes and gourd. The way-worn traveler tossed his dilapidated 
felt on the floor and blinked incredulously at his mate, and Rhu- 
hamie, thin fingers gripping bony higs, peered uncertainly at her 
spouse. “Good Lord, you’ve answered my prayer,” she thought, 
“all I axed was fur You to fotch him home safe in the flesh and the 
bone.” Fora silent moment she surveyed the forlorn Jilson. 
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“You look plum peekid out of your eyes, an’ pale as a bed 
sheet. Jes’ drag your cheer alongside the table, and quile down,” 
her voice was like soft music of the mountain brook. “Git a passel 
a hot vittals in your stummick,” she coaxed, “and you'll peerk up.” 
Rhuhamie stood behind the chair of her mate and plied him with 
copious helpings. “Hure’s more of the snaps, an’ sorgum an’ ham- 
meat an’ buttermilk.” 

When the meal was over and the supper dishes had been cleared 
away, Jilson dragged their chairs before the fireplace. Rhuhamie 
sat with hands meekly folded, eyes shining with quiet animation, 
while Jilson unpacked the basket. First he took out a mysterious 
bundle of newspapers, which he unfolded and laid one by one in 
her lap. There were New York dailies and glaring tabloids from 
which the likeness of Jilson Setters confronted the amazed Rhu- 
hamie. ‘“‘Hit’s the spitten image of you, Jilson. Your likeness, pint 
blank,” she gasped. “Thar you are a-settin’ in your cheer, a-holdin’ 
your fiddle; thar’s your basket.”” A trembling finger moved from 
one to the other, “you a-smokin’ your pipe and ¢/at man a-handin’ 
you the gourd.” There was a silence. She looked up questioningly. 

“Vas, I broadkaist ’em,” Jilson sensed her question, “but I 
don’t credit nothin’ I can’t see with my own eyes or hear with my 
own ears. Now, presarvin’, hit’s different.” With fine unconcern, 
he took from the basket a portable phonograph, quickly adjusted a 
record, and held it on his knees. “This hure is the short-writer’s 
doins. She sent you this pretty. First hit reads like the papers thar, 
and arter that you kin hear for yourself.” 

With a hovering stare, Rhuhamie gazed searchingly at the re- 
volving record, listening breathlessly: 

Jilson Setters, whose Elizabethan ballads broadcast over a hook-up from 
coast to coast delighted millions last night. He is a descendant of those early 
pioneers who climbed into the hills hundreds of years ago and locked their off- 
spring, through generation after generation right down to the present, in moun- 
tain fastnesses which barred the world. Jilson Setters is a modern survival of 
the ancient minstrel. A singer of mountain ballads, old, old tales, woven to old, 
old melodies. Jilson Setters has rendered to this and to generations to come a 
priceless service, by preserving intact the unwritten music of his Anglo-Saxon 
forbears, for he is now a recording artist, whose ballads will live long after his 
passing. Who knows but that his primitive tunes have blazed the trail for 
American grand opera. 
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Jilson touched a tiny lever and stopped the record. He was 
watching Rhuhamie. With head held high she sat, gripping the 
sides of her chair. He saw her fingers grow white at the joints. 
Then, raising a trembling hand, she rested it ever so lightly on the 
shoulder of her spouse. There was a look of proud possession in 
her eyes, “You’re somethin’ I never knowed you wuz, Jilson, an’ 
me married to you nigh on to fifty year.” 

A moonbeam filtered through a chink-hole in the puncheon 
wall, lighting up the cabin. In the waiting silence, Jilson again re- 
leased the tiny lever, and clear as a mountain echo the miracle of a 
modern age wafted back to Jilson and his mate Jilson’s voice with 
the rhythm of Jilson’s home-made fiddle, an old, old tale woven to 
an old, old melody. Softly it came, softly as a benediction: 

I saw a ship a-sailing on the sea 


And oh it was a-laden with pretty things for thee; .... 
The spreading sails were made of silk, the masts were made of gold. 
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I can easier teach twenty what were good to be done 
than to be one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching. 

For most teachers of composition today “the world is so full 
of a number of things” that our kinglike happiness is often tem- 
pered. Some of us yearn for those leisurely days of the three R’s 
when one might “do one thing at a time and do it well.””» Unknown 
then was that Hydra-headed monster to which we give the innocent 
term “composition,” but which conceals under that title: punc- 
tuation, spelling, grammar, vocabulary-building, dictation, précis- 
writing, sentence-manipulation, the obtaining of decent manuscript, 
and last, that original writing and speaking to which all of the 
rest should be, but often are not, closely articulated and wholly 
subservient. 

In those occasional sad watches of the night when what I have 
done sinks into insignificance compared to that which I have left 
undone, the real difficulty in all my busy activity appears. How am 
I to fuse those nine phases into one articulated whole that (1) is 
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clearly motivated, (2) insures progressive growth, (3) offers a 
fresh attack from year to year so that interest is kept alive, and 
(4) is so clearly a planned whole that even the pupils see the pur- 
pose of each unit? 

Naturally my problem is not a new one. All of us have, proba- 
bly, been vaguely aware of it since the fifth grade, and have been 
attempting to solve it since we began teaching. I have no panacea 
to offer, but perhaps an exchange of doubts and of opinions may be 
helpful. 

First, there is that mooted topic, functional grammar, taught 
for the sole purpose (1) of securing correct form in writing— 
speech habits are often beyond our control—and (2) of securing 
varied sentence structure, consciously varied by the beginner, who 
is told to put what he wants to say about Ulysses into a sentence 
containing an appositional phrase, a participial modifier, or into one 
beginning with a dependent clause, a preposition, or an adverb. 

When I was taught grammar—and I imagine that the state- 
ment holds true for most adults—I learned about relative clauses; 
then I wrote compositions as I had written them before. Never 
consciously was I encouraged to experiment with grammatical fact 
or to incorporate what I learned in grammar in bettering and vary- 
ing sentences in my original compositions.’ My writing remained 
monotonous, childish, stringy, even after I could glibly parrot 
information about participles, appositives, and various kinds of 
clauses. When we teach grammar without applying that grammar 
to intelligent revision of themes, to remaking of sentences, are we 
not like the imaginary piano teacher who insists upon a dutiful at- 
tention to exercises yet encourages her pupil to pound at will once 
a week? 

In grammar work, whether it be in school or in high school, 
every lesson should be rounded out by a few minutes’ practical 
illustration of the use of that particular lesson to composition 
writing. What happens? The teacher is held down to functional 
grammar. The drillmaster cannot run rampant. Gender, except for 
foreign children, is dropped. Also those menu-like displays of 


*Mr. Ward in What Is English? gives an admirable account of such corre- 
lation. 
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verbs in all possible tenses disappear. And, honestly, is there any- 
thing more horrifying? Isn’t there a little glint of the charlatan in 
us teachers when we spread our wares and flourish great names 
while the children marvel? Much of the horror of the grammar 
would be lost, I believe, if it were taught first and named, when nec- 
essary, afterward. 

“Caesar could dictate seven letters at once, at the same time 
writing his memoirs.” Since I recall Roman numerals I marvel less. 
But the efficient teacher of English must do much more than Cae- 
sar. Every illustrative sentence ought to count in more ways than 
one. We know that three-fourths of all spoken errors occur in the 
use of verbs and pronouns. No matter what we teach—dependent 
clauses, simple sentences, prepositions—surely our blackboard 
ought to contain one or more of the most misused verbs (come, 
ring, seen) and a judicious sprinkling of pronouns following verbs 
and prepositions. Our only hope of accomplishing approximately 
what we wish is constantly to be aware of the main difficulties in 
speech and writing, to combat those errors obliquely all of the time 
that we are teaching something else, and to teach many points in 
passing, merely shifting the emphasis from one point to another. Of 
course we all do it, but some teachers do not recognize this oblique 
teaching as sound in principle. 

And to further the correlation of these apparently unrelated 
phases called “‘composition,” where is there a better place to sensi- 
tize our pupils to the shades of meaning in words, to the difference 
between mere colorless drudges of verbs and colorful, vigorous sug- 
gestive terms than in grammatical drill? I have long clung to a pet 
sentence which reads: ‘‘Between John and me he ———— down the 
long avenue into the sunlight.” The filling of that blank determines 
the whole meaning of the sentence. Toddled, tottered, skipped, 
sauntered, minced, each evokes an image; and at once the class sees 
how flat, stale and, from the standpoint of composition, unprofita- 
ble the verb walked is. The verb said is tiresomely overused. I 
have seen a class wake up to the fact that often modifiers are waste 
lumber added by the lazy-minded who are too indolent to select the 
right word. “ ‘It’s a lie,’ the man said in a gruff voice,” becomes 
“<*Tt’s a lie,’ the man growled.” “You are not my brother - 
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the man” becomes an interesting example of how much content one 
verb may have when sobbed is used and then chuckled substituted. 
Of course class writing echoed such an exercise. Grumbled and 
snorted became prime favorites in one class. But the important 
point was that color and life were recognized; a careful selection of 
a word for effect was sought. Drill work was made to function in 
original writing. 

Compare this type of work with an assignment I saw not long 
ago in which an eighth-grade child was asked to write ten com- 
pound sentences and then asked to change them to complex. Mere 
busy work. But those ten sentences might have been of value had 
they been a contest to see if vital, well-chosen words would make 
some familiar scene or thing recognizable to the class. They might 
have included some variety in sentence beginnings, some designat- 
ed marks in composition, certain new words. Under other circum- 
stances the class might have thought, experimented, built intelli- 
gently. 

I have a strong suspicion that in the rush of many things, a con- 
scious, constructive program in vocabulary building and refining is 
often neglected. Of course this work combined with the grammar 
just mentioned may develop a permanent interest in word choice if 
it is not merely a sporadic exercise or game. There is a school in 
Connecticut where for the four years eight Greek and eight Latin 
roots are taught each year with many of the English words derived 
from or compounded with them. 

There is nothing remarkable about such a course except the 
fact that it is carefully planned for four years, and carried out by all 
teachers in the department, so that a graduate should have thirty- 
two Greek and thirty-two Latin roots thoroughly understood and 
immediately recognizable. Vocabulary-building, however, must for 
the most part become an incidental part of all work, encouraged by 
the teacher’s interest and strong approbation. For my own part, 
Rollo Brown’s How the French Boy Learns to Write has proved a 
very definite stimulus toward more intelligent vocabulary-building. 

When we turn from these contributing elements—grammar, 
sentence-manipulation, vocabulary-building—to composition-writ- 
ing, we are again confronted by the problem of organization. There 
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seem to be four outstanding weaknesses in composition-teaching— 
weaknesses which I have reluctantly recognized in my own class- 
room and elsewhere—that are peculiar to the subject and seldom 
confront the teacher of other subjects. The first weakness lies in 
the teacher’s attitude toward creative writing. One of the most sal- 
utary exercises I know is for the teacher to write the composition 
assigned the class. A composition class, whether eighth-grade, high- 
school, or college, must be an honest meeting of minds over some 
recalled experience, some imaginative excursion, some idea strug- 
gling for clarity. There must be an honest give-and-take. 

Too often the teacher is unwilling to be wrong, to be honest, to 
attempt creative work. The classroom should be a laboratory. 
Writing should go on there; revision should go on there. There 
should be generous admiration for the vital and true; swift con- 
demnation for the weak, vague, general. Here is the place to get 
some honest standards for self-criticism. Too often teachers are so 
unsure of their own standards of judgment that all papers receive 
a flat, dull passing or failing mark. (Surely I am not alone. Surely 
other teachers of composition have longed at times for a great God 
of Composition who would look over their neatly corrected piles 
and nod approval or frown dissent.) In many classrooms there are 
none of those swift enthusiasms for an admirable phrase, for a viv- 
idly recalled experience given in a line or two that gleams out of 
an otherwise dull theme. Unless the teacher herself is keenly alive 
to the slightest glimpse of freshness, of vitality, of thinking, and 
unless she stamps it with approval, no matter how many grammati- 
cal abominations surround it, there is little likelihood that the mem- 
bers of the class will be genuinely interested in clear thinking and 
vital writing. 

A second weakness I discover in my own work is a tendency to 
correct for the little more conscientiously than for the big. It is 
easier to correct a wrong use of a comma than to straighten out a 
boy’s crooked thinking. Misspelling, capitals, and periods almost 
correct themselves; but it takes real thinking to analyze a theme 
and to see that paragraph: four and ten logically belong at the end, 
that paragraph three is ci. waste lumber because that idea has 
been sufficiently enlarged, and that paragraph six is seemingly re- 
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lated but really a side path leading the reader astray. I do not mean 
that English teachers are lazy. Too often, on the contrary, we are 
Marthas busy about many things. By our oversight we fail to stim- 
ulate or we kill genuine, honest, creative thought. We confuse our 
pupils and ourselves by our petty corrections and our failure to 
grasp the thought of the whole. Yet, I should be one of the first to 
join an organization to make the world safe for complete sentences. 
I am not encouraging exuberant expression or illiterate form. I am 
encouraging thoughtful rethinking and analysis of material. Mr. 
Arthur Hitchcock, in a book called Bread Loaf Talks on Compo- 
sition, stresses the terms “cargo” and “ship.” His plea is that we 
cease making the ship more important than the cargo; that we scru- 
tinize the cargo, weigh it carefully, encourage shifts and reloading; 
that we and our pupils think in terms of cargo; and that after the 
cargo is ready we then should demand a ship worthy of the load, 
and show our pupils how to make the ship seaworthy. It is a good 
figure. It discourages us from overestimation of the smug little girl 
without an idea who parrots our words and never misspells. It 
forces from us perhaps a grudging recognition for the boy or girl 
who will not punctuate but who can think. 

To too great an extent we are discouraging from vital partic- 
ipation in English composition those good brains that seek, instead, 
chemistry, history, mathematics, because they are keen enough to 
know that cargo is more important than ship. Am I wrong? Do the 
great bulk of restless-minded boys, boys who excel in physics, like 
history, read the Three Musketeers with pleasure, like or dislike 
composition? From a study of 1,700 high-school pupils in Oakland, 
California, I can say definitely that they dislike it. In part they 
dislike it because they find it irksome, vague, monotonous; hence 
they do it badly. 

A third fault seems to me the vagueness of much of the assign- 
ment work which makes (1) possibilities of success slight and (2) 
sure recognition of success impossible.? You and I, if told to write 

* Three discussions of assignments I have found useful: Rollo Brown, How the 
French Boy Learns to Write (Cambridge: Harvard University Press); Arthur 


Hitchcock, Bread Loaf Talks on Composition (New York: Henry Holt & Co.); and 
Luella B. Cook, Experiments in Writing (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 
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something before tomorrow that would be interesting to our peers, 
would be rather hard put to it. Yet much English assignment is 
about that vague. We may use models—but quoting Professor 
Seward of Stanford—often it is as if we held up a picture of the 
Colosseum and said, ““Go make a woodshed like it.”’ The dull child 
does not see the disparity between the two structures; the intelli- 
gent child is properly discouraged. 

The pattern assignment, where the purpose of the writing is 
made plain, the general procedure stated, and the pupil left free to 
invent the material, has for me proved least unsatisfactory. For 
example, a class reads the scene showing the breaking of the wine 
cask in The Tale of Two Cities. They note the repetition for effect, 
the verbs fairly tumbling over each other, the bits of individual de- 
scription that make the mob distinct. What more natural than to 
wonder if in their own experience they have not seen something 
that they might picture with somewhat similar method? The over- 
turning of a Chinaman’s basket, the collapse of a free market stall, 
and the street scramble following an accident to an apple cart are 
themes I have received after such an assignment. In each there 
was a deliberate effort to secure one desired, previously planned 
effect, to use colorful words, to give one vivid impression. The in- 
spiration for many a good Hallowe’en tale has been Jerry Cruncher 
pursued by an agile coffin. 

It would be a mistake, surely, if literature were to provide the 
basis for the greater part of composition-writing, but how unintelli- 
gent not to sharpen our pupils’ understanding and enjoyment of a 
writer’s skill and of the secrets of the craft when those secrets are 
open and obvious. If in junior-class description, using another type 
of pattern, we talk of the changing aspect of a place according to 
the weather or to the mood of the observer, the assignment is ob- 
vious. Each pupil knows what to do, can realize when he is success- 
ful, can see how his work ranks with others. Of course the pattern 
must be large and general, and there must be some plowing of the 
ground to stir the sluggish and to assist the literal-minded before 
the writing is done. Also there must be much freedom; otherwise 
the assignment might smother rather than liberate the thoughts of 
the pupil. 
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A fourth weakness I find in my work in composition is the 
teaching on a dead level. There were some advantages in the old 
Friday afternoons when pupils spoke pieces and read papers. In 
composition work as in literature, especially in the first two years 
of high school, we should have certain peaks toward which the pu- 
pils work. The dead-level monotony of handing in just another 
theme each week for four years is a menace to composition. Work 
with definitely planned climaxes, work that places full responsibili- 
ty upon the pupils, that calls for concentration, dexterity of thought 
and expression, correlation of separate facts, observation, or deduc- 
tion, must replace much of the busy-work still found in composi- 
tion classes. We should make success both desirable and possible. 
We must put a high premium upon clear, honest, thoughtful self- 
expression, give it publicity, and reward it generously. In other 
words we must make our classrooms interesting and should utilize 
much of the energy that now is expended, often wastefully, upon 
carnivals, vaudeville, and club work. Every teacher of composition 
can illustrate such work from her own classes. A three-day trial of 
Warren Hastings, in which all of the class participated as officers, 
witnesses, or lawyers, was one of the climaxes in my own work that 
I remember with pleasure. Not once did the interest lag or the 
work degenerate into farce. The pupils were living through an ex- 
perience as exciting as a play and as difficult as a debate. Every 
paper read or charge made had a definite purpose, and the many 
lawyers and witnesses, as well as Mr. Hastings himself, had spent 
three weeks in study and preparation for this effort. 

I have mentioned four weaknesses in composition teaching: 
the teacher’s attitude toward creative writing, her tendency to cor- 
rect for the little and to overlook the big, the tendency toward 
vagueness of assignment that discourages because success is so im- 
probable and so undistinguishable, and, last, the existence of mo- 
notony where there is no different approach both month by month 
and year by year. 

And in the watches of the night I decide again that the problem 
confronting us as teachers of English is that of proper organiza- 
tion and articulation of those nine phases of work called “composi- 
tion.”’ Composition must be made an interesting part of student 
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life and student growth—not a prefunctory writing of assigned 
papers. Our work must be so organized that each term (1) is clear- 
ly motivated, (2) insures progressive growth, (3) offers a fresh at- 
tack from year to year and a series of definite climaxes each re- 
quiring more power and ability than the last, and (4) presents so 
distinct a unit that in each semester the pupils themselves recognize 
the purpose of all work done. Perhaps a great God of Composition 
is not necessary. Perhaps we can bring this reform about ourselves. 
And, surely, just so soon as we strive to realize in our classrooms 
the simple, honest meeting of mind with mind engaged in creative 
writing—no matter how elementary the work—we are ceasing to be 
mere workmen, mere efficient workmen, and are on the road to be- 
coming artists in our teaching. 





THE WAY I TEACH THE VIRGINIAN 
HELEN H. RICHARDSON 


The school in which I teach has the half-year promotion plan. 
Each pupil, from the time he enters the first year or “A” class, com- 
pletes a unit of work in each subject at the end of the half-year and 
then passes on to the next half-year’s work in that particular sub- 
ject. 

I teach “Q” class English, the English work of the first half of 
the Sophomore year. The course of study for these divisions in- 
cludes the reading of Moulton’s Short Stories, Roosevelt’s Writings, 
Owen Wister’s The Virginian, and as much drill as possible in oral 
composition, narrative writing, and letter writing. 

Every teacher knows that it is possible to teach a boy or girl only 
as much English, or any subject, as he wishes to learn. These boys 
have again and again been taught the rules of grammar and the 
correct forms of writing. But they are not interested in English and 
look upon it as a boresome ordeal which they must endure and 
which they may be fortunate enough to pass. They realize that 
they must complete four years’ work in English in order to get 
their high-school diploma, and they enter the senior high school 
classes with that purpose, and that purpose only, in view. To use 
the English rules they learn or to attempt to express themselves 
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properly outside the school doors is as far remote from their minds 
as swimming the Atlantic Ocean. Their attitude the first week al- 
ways reminds me of the small boy who insisted on saying “I have 
went.” So the teacher kept him after school to write the correct 
form a number of times. The next morning she found this note on 
her desk: “Dear Teacher: I have written ‘I have gone’ a thousand 
times and now I have went home.” 

My first problem is to get these boys interested, to stimulate 
them to wish to improve their English, and to remove as far as pos- 
sible that attitude of miserable boredom which is so self-evident. 

The course of study for the first six weeks includes the reading 
of The Virginian and as much drill as possible in the composition 
work already mentioned. I have examined my last year’s plan 
book and some question papers I had saved and I find that each 
time I have taught this book to these boys I have done it differ- 
ently. However, I have one general plan that has furnished the 
background for my assignments. I shall try, in a general way, to 
show how we study this book so that the pupils indirectly increase 
their amount of general information, develop a better understand- 
ing of people, and perfect their ability to express themselves both 
orally and in writing. 

I know from personal experience that the best way to get a boy 
to work and to hold his interest is to be a regular fellow with him. 
Knowing this, I attempt to break down any barrier which might be 
present before we become acquainted. In order to do this, I teach 
very informally. I do not treat oral composition or letter-writing as 
separate units, but rather I try to weave them into the classwork 
in such a way that the pupils will feel they are a natural growth of 
the class discussion. 

After I have made out a seating plan so that I can tell the 
names of the pupils and have given them the books, I try to help 
these boys to become acquainted with me and each other, and also 
to get some idea of the personality of each boy. I tell them that 
soon we shall read this book and I hope that they will all enjoy it. 

Then I ask them if they have read any Western stories, which 
ones they liked best, and why they liked them. I tell them about 
one I have read and why I liked it. We usually find ourselves talk- 
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ing about books in general and I am often surprised to find these 
boys so well read. At the end of the period I ask them for the next 
assignment to write me a letter telling me what their vocation is to 
be, what the advantages of it are, what its disadvantages are, and 
why they have selected this vocation. I tell them that I want them 
to do this because I can then plan our classwork so that it will in- 
clude the things they will really need to know and thus make our 
class as practical as possible. I do not yet assign any work in The 
Virginian. 

The next day I ask how many have read the Introduction of the 
book. Usually one or two have done so. I remark that personally 
I like to know something about an author before I read his book. 
Then I know whether to think of the events he mentions as related 
to fact or merely to consider them as entertaining imaginary ac- 
counts. I mention that a book always interests me more if the au- 
thor has really experienced or observed the events he tells about 
than it does if I think he has merely imagined them. I also like to 
know that the author is a well-traveled and broad-minded person. 
We then talk a little about Wister, and the pupils are usually inter- 
ested when the boys who have read the Introduction announce that 
he went to St. Paul’s School in Concord. We notice that Wister 
traveled quite a little and that he really lived some time in the 
state where this story takes place. Next we consider when the story 
happened, and try to picture things as they were at that time. Then 
we decide that it would be fun to imagine that we are living at that 
time. So we divide the class into three divisions. The pupils of one 
division are to imagine they are living in New England about 1870, 
those of the second division are to live in the South at the same time, 
while the third division pupils are to live in the West. They are 
to bring to class any information they have acquired through read- 
ing and to ask their parents and friends for information. The next 
class is on Monday so they have three days to collect their material. 

The next class is usually an interesting one. Of course there 
are a few boys who have made very little preparation but I ignore 
this. I note it and see that later in the year these boys are assigned 
special topics. Some of the boys have information for groups other 
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than their own and can tell interesting anecdotes their parents have 
told them. I do not yet mention the English they use. I merely wish 
them to feel interested and to talk without embarrassment before 
me. I tell them that I am also interested in events of the time when 
the West was being settled because my grandfather was a settler 
there and was finally killed in an Indian massacre. By this time the 
barrier between me and the class is broken down, and they begin to 
feel personally acquainted. At the end of the period I ask the pu- 
pils if they will make out, before next class, a list of the English 
work they prefer to study. I ask them to keep in mind their intend- 
ed vocation and list the three types of composition they really feel 
they are going to need. I do this so that they will feel there is a pur- 
pose in the classwork. 

Of course, in the meantime, I have learned most of their names 
and I know all their faces, so I am able to speak to them in the halls 
and on the street. I always make it a point to wait for any of them 
who happen to be near as I start out for school. We talk about au- 
tomobiles and moving pictures as we go along. I mention this be- 
cause I know that it does have a definite reaction in class. 

The next day I call on John and ask him what three things he 
has decided he would like to study. He names them and I ask him 
why he thinks he will need them in his work. Of course he has let- 
ter-writing for one thing. Then I ask if anyone else selected letter- 
writing. Henry has, so he tells why he will need to know how to 
write a letter. Soon someone mentions oral composition and we 
wonder why, when we meet a stranger, we think of him as ignorant 
or otherwise. At last we decide it is because he either can or cannot 
talk intelligently and grammatically. Then we add oral composi- 
tion to our list of work we wish to do this half-year. 

Next I open The Virginian and start to read to the class. I read 
to the end of the first episode where the Virginian ropes the pony. 
I suggest that it would be interesting for us to tell some stories next 
time, as we all have seen some incidents as interesting as this one 
Wister tells us about. We decide to do this. Then I suggest that we 
might make our class practical as well as interesting. Since we have 
selected oral composition as work we wish to do, possibly it would 
be a good plan to make a list of the things we want to keep in mind 
while we are telling our story. We make this list and decide to pre- 
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pare our next day’s work so that it will fulfil these requirements. 
We also plan to read on in The Virginian as far as we find time. 

The next day we tell our stories. I put the oral recitation sug- 
gestions on the board so that they will be before the student as 
he talks. For criticism we notice the strongest point in each speech 
so that the speaker will know his good point, and we also suggest 
one way in which he can improve. Each boy keeps in his notebook 
his own record, so he can trace his own development. Then we 
spend the rest of the period mentioning the interesting things the 
author saw and we imagine we were with him when the celebration 
took place or when the horses ran away. We also guess, after read- 
ing Molly’s letter, whether Mr. Taylor or the Virginian was right in 
his conclusion about her age. We consider that Molly did not mean 
this letter as a letter of application and mention how she might have 
written it had she been addressing Mr. Taylor himself. We decide 
that it would be a good idea for us to write a letter in which we ap- 
ply for a position. Then we return to our story and the question 
arises as to whether the person in the story really had a more inter- 
esting journey than we have ever had. Nearly all the boys have 
gone on some journey so for the next day we decide to tell about our 
most interesting journey. 

Thursday I tell the class that although I should enjoy hearing 
about each of these journeys, it would take so long that I should 
not be able to hear them all. So I ask them to divide into groups 
and tell each other their experiences and I shall come around to 
hear just as many as possible. Each boy will keep in mind that in 
addition to being interesting he is also going to try to improve his 
English. We follow the group plan and tell the best ones before the 
class. 

During Friday’s class I have a boy read the story of Emily. 
We all laugh at the funny things she does and afterward we work 
out briefly the outline the author probably used when he planned to 
make his story interesting. For the next day’s assignment we de- 
cide to tell a story in which some animal plays an important part. 
As we wish this story to be an improvement over the other one, we 
decide that everyone should make a brief outline of his story and 
try to follow it as he talks. 
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Monday we again use the group method as we tell our stories. 

At the beginning of the next recitation I give a short answer test 
consisting of fact questions based on the assignment reading. This 
informs me as to who has finished his reading and how much atten- 
tion I should pay to subject matter during class, while it teaches the 
pupils to read more accurately. 

After we have finished the test, we exchange papers in class. 
However, I collect them at the end of the period and later return 
them. We then become acquainted with Molly Wood and decide 
that she was very courageous in combatting public opinion when 
she decided to become a working girl. After a short discussion, we 
come to realize that most great leaders have had to combat public 
opinion. We mention a few outstanding examples and the written 
work for the next class is to prepare a paper which gives an example 
of this principle. The character selected may be either historical 
or contemporary. 

Wednesday we correct these papers in groups, the best ones are 
read to the class and all papers are passed back. They are to be 
recopied by the student. 

Thursday we discuss Molly as a person whom we would like to 
know. We also mention her home in Dunbarton which is a neigh- 
boring town. Some of the boys have been to the Stark home, others 
have seen the historical exhibit, while others know quite a little of 
the history of General Stark. We next plan to take the journey to 
Wyoming with Molly. Each boy draws a map of the United States 
and by means of dotted lines traces the territory she passed through. 
Then they choose states and write sections of her diary. Monday 
these diaries are read in groups, the information is summarized, 
and a more detailed account is prepared to be given before the class. 
These reports are very interesting and contain a considerable 
amount of historical knowledge. Sometimes we venture to mention 
the things Molly would notice if she were making the trip today. 
Then we notice the contrast between the characters of the Virginian 
and Trampas. We also enjoy the barbecue joke and everyone 
wishes to tell a practical joke during the next class. 

Once more we use the group method and, of course, by this 
time the criticisms are more detailed. After we have finished listen- 
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ing to the best stories, we decide to strengthen our ability as letter- 
writers. We again mention the form and arrangement which is best, 
and decide to imagine we are Molly writing a letter home after the 
barbecue. 

Thursday we spend an imaginary day in Molly’s school and 
take the trip to Chicago with the Virginian. While we are there, we 
write his business letter to Judge Henry. 

Friday we consider the bishop’s sermon and decide why it was 
unsatisfactory. We mention a few of the pleasant things he might 
have called to the men’s attention. Then we decide to try our skill 
as reporters. We select a report of some speech or sermon, and no- 
tice the emphasis on arrangement, and the selection of the exact 
word needed. The next day everyone writes an account of some 
speech he has enjoyed. Each boy imagines his own newspaper title 
and some of them are very good, and the headlines are interesting. 


Most of these boys can print very well and the papers are usually 
quite artistic. 
The scene where Steve sells his horse to Trampas offers a sug- 


gestion for the next day. Each boy has or has had some pet and is 
ready to tell about it. 

After the stories have been told, we go back to our story and 
observe how Trampas takes advantage of Steve’s weakness of char- 
acter. Some boy usually suggests that it would be fun to take this 
trip East with Molly. So we decide to dramatize a scene which took 
place during her visit to Vermont. I read a few dramatized scene 
and then each boy begins to plan his own scene. So that it will be 
interesting he is not to let anyone read his paper and he may use 
the characters in the book and even invent a few of his own if he 
wishes. These papers are passed in on Wednesday and a committee 
from each group decides the best paper of his group. 

During the class period we consider the scene when the cattle 
thieves are punished. We contrast these scenes with the way that 
Western scenes are usually pictured in the “movies” or presented 
in a lower type of literature. Finally we come to realize that this 
serious aspect of punishing cattle thieves is more in keeping with 
the spirit of the men who seriously attempted and finally succeeded 
in settling the West. 
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Next we go with Molly while she rescues the Virginian. This 
rescue suggests the title for our next oral composition—“A Narrow 
Escape.” 

Again we use the group method. The stories must be, well 
planned and carefully worded. A written criticism of each speech 
is given to each student. Each one in the group writes a criticism. 

Next we notice the wedding and the camping trip. This gives 
us an idea of a camping trip of our own. Together we make an out- 
line of a possible camping trip and for the next assignment every- 
one is to write an account of a camping trip. 

Monday the dramatic scenes have been corrected and are now 
presented to the class. Sometimes the family circle is dramatized, 
possibly the sewing bee of the village appears, or the Daughters of 
the American Revolution meet. Frequently a rather pleasing dia- 
logue between Molly and some citizen of the village is given. The 
boys have considerable ability in imitating the supposed character, 
and as nearly everyone in the class takes part there is considerable 
competition as to who will be the best actor. 

Tuesday we go to Bennington, Vermont, with the Virginian 
and write his letter to a friend at home. We correct these letters in 
class and the best and most interesting ones are read. 

For the next day’s assignment we plan to imagine a scene in 
Molly’s home seven years after her marriage. 

Wednesday’s class period we spend entirely in character study 
when we select the three adjectives which best describe each im- 
portant character. Then everyone passes in his book and we pre- 
pare to enjoy the short-story book which we study during the next 
six weeks. 

Of course this plan of treating the book does not fulfil all the 
aims of the English class. However, it is a flexible one and can be 
changed if it seems desirable as the class progresses. It is based as 
nearly as possible on the pupil’s personal experience and his present 
interests. I have found it stimulates interest and by means of the 
oral composition allows the pupils to help each other improve their 
ability to express themselves, while the papers which are passed in 
include drill on the most practical and fundamental forms of writ- 
ten work. 















































UNCLE BOB CHOOSES BOOKS 
A LESSON PLAN 


EVALINE HARRINGTON 


Pace: A bookstore. Tables with books displayed, each table 
with printed placard as: fiction, biography, travel, animal stories, 
poetry, children’s stories, etc. 

Trm_E: Shortly before Christmas. 

CHARACTERS: Bob, a young uncle. 

Three sellers of books. 

Enter a young man in greatcoat. He wears a muffler and fur 
gloves and his hat is pulled down as if to protect him from the cold. 
He goes hurriedly to a counter marked “Biography.” 

UNCLE Bos (to young woman at this table): I’m a distracted 
uncle. (He takes off gloves and hat.) Don’t I look like one? My 
train leaves in thirty minutes. I’m going to my sister’s for Christ- 
mas, and I want to get books, Christmas presents, you know, for 
my young nephew and niece. But I don’t know just what to buy. 
(He looks around him in a bewildered way.) There’re so many 
books here. Enough to distract anyone. 

First SELLER OF Booxs: How old are they; this niece and 
nephew? I’m sure we can help you. We have all kinds of books 
here. 

UncLE Bos: There’s a boy thirteen and a girl "bout eleven. 
The boy was born on Lincoln’s birthday and his parents have been 
buying him Lincoln books all his life. They want him to be like his 
hero, you know. 

First SELLER: Then, we’ve just the book for you, a new Lin- 
coln biography, Abe Lincoln Grows Up, by Carl Sandburg, made 
for boys and girls from the first twenty-seven chapters of a two- 
volume biography called, Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years. 

UNcLE Bos: Oh, I think that would be too heavy and exhaus- 
tive for a boy of thirteen. Of course he’s interested in Lincoln but 
you see he has so many books about him. Really, is there anything 
new to say about Lincoln? 
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First SELLER: You'll think so when you look through this 
book. (She shows it to him turning the leaves slowly.) You know 
the part about his political life is omitted. This book deals with his 
birth, boyhood, and young manhood. See the pictures, ink sketches 
by James Daugherty, the same artist who illustrated Daniel Boone, 
Wilderness Scout. You see, Mr. Sandburg is fitted in many ways 
to write of Lincoin. He knew poverty in his life and had to struggle 
for his education. He went to school in Galesburg, Illinois, a town 
with Lincoln traditions and memories. Then, too, Mr. Sandburg is 
a poet and you’ll find this the most rhythmical prose you ever read. 
Even a boy will feel its spell. This passage “What the moon saw in 
1816” gives in swift review “sailing ships leaving European ports, 
wagons slipping through the passes of the Alleghanies and the 
swarming westward of the childen of many nations.” 

Your nephew, or a grown person either, would be fascinated by 
these descriptions. They show young Abe with his sister, Sally, 
walking nine miles to the “blab” school or helping his father, Tom 
Lincoln, clear the timberland. (She turns the leaves talking all the 
time.) Here are pictures of the Mississippi boats. This chapter 
tells about Lincoln in blue homespun jeans on the deck of a flat- 
boat, floating with a cargo down the river to New Orleans, where 
he saw the slave markets. 

UncLeE Bos (Becoming interested, he leafs through the book 
handed him): What are all these songs about? There are so many 
verses all through it. 

First SELLER: Yes, those are the songs of the people at that 
time: cradle songs, songs of the hunter and rivermen, rough politi- 
cal lampoons in verse form, and best of all (she finds the place for 
him) these rollicking dance rounds sung at parties for the games, 
square dances, we call them. You know Carl Sandburg’s hobby is 
folk lore and folk songs. He has collected them for years and sings 
them himself, strumming on his guitar. 

Unc Le Bos: The boy’s mother would like these old songs. 
She’s fond of old ways and customs—antiques and all that. 

First SELLER: She’d enjoy this then, with her boy. It is a 
newsreel of these rough, heroic, pioneer times, spent in subduing a 
wilderness. Here you'll see the rough cabin homes, rude wooden 
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churches, log schoolhouses, creek-bed roads, dense virgin forests, 
and grass so thick and matted that it broke the plowshares. Mov- 
ing through this background are such sturdy heroes as Johnny 
Apple Seed, Peter Cartwright, and gentle John James Audobon. 

UNCLE Bos: I see now, this book is more than a life of Lincoln. 
It’s what you might call a human interest narrative grounded in so- 
cial history. I’ll take this for the boy (he hands it to her), it will 
give him a new understanding of Lincoln and a deeper appreciation 
of pioneer America. Now, for the girl, I want some kind of an an- 
imal story. I’ll go over to this other table—I see them displayed 
there. 

First SELLER: I'll send the Lincoln to the main desk and your 
purchases will be wrapped together. I’m sure your nephew will be 
pleased with your choice. 

UNCLE Bos (approaching the other table and speaking to the 
second seller of books): Im looking for a book about animals. 
This small niece of mine likes stories of that kind. Curious for a 
girl, isn’t it? She has a pet goat that follows her around—worse 
than Mary’s lamb. Her mother says she likes all kinds of pets. 

SECOND SELLER OF Books: I think she wouldn’t like a story 
about tigers and lions. Most of the books on this counter tell about 
these animals in their wild state and the adventures of hunters and 
trappers in the jungles. But this new story, Bambi, the life-history 
of a wild forest deer would please her I am sure. Like all really 
good children’s books, it gives pleasure to grown people too. The 
author is Felix Salten, and it is a very simple translation from the 
German. He is a lover of nature and a student of wild animals and 
bird-life. He has a deep sympathy and feeling for hunted animals 
and makes us share their trembling constant fear of the hunter— 
man. The animals and birds talk in this story and have long con- 
versations expressing their views of life and conduct. 

UNcLE Bos: I don’t care much for books in which animals 
talk. 

SECOND SELLER OF Booxs: That’s just what John Galsworthy 
says in his introduction here (she turns to the Foreword) but he 
was so delighted with this book that his prejudice passed away. He 
likes it because the animals, by their talk, make us feel their really 
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human sensations. You know in all the great animal stories, dumb 
beasts are made to seem like people. 

UNcLE Bos: Well, what does the deer talk about? Would a 
girl of eleven like it? 

SECOND SELLER: Yes, I think so. Bambi tells of his early days 
as a fawn following his mother through the forest, and then of his 
loneliness when his mother tells him he must go away and follow 
her no longer. The animals and birds in the woods discuss Man, 
their enemy, the terrifying creature with three hands. One he car- 
ries hanging over his shoulder, and from this third hand, there 
comes a deafening crash. Bambi, tells in a very dramatic way of 
his first fight and of the first big hunt when the deer were pursued 
by thundering men and fierce dogs. It all seems intensely real, and 
is what its second title implies—a life in the woods, told in a deeply 
moving way by the animals themselves. See the illustrations by 
Kurt Wiese. Children always like books with pictures, you know. 

UNCLE Bos: Yes, it seems like an unusual animal story and I 
think my niece would like it. Please send it to the desk to be 
wrapped with my other book. I’ll walk back, perhaps I’ll see some- 
thing else I like. (On his way to the desk he passes a counter dis- 
playing books of fiction and stops to note the Philo Vance detective 
stories.) 

THIRD SELLER OF Books (observing his interest): Do you like 
the Philo Vance books by S.S. Van Dine? Have you read them all? 

UNCLE Bos: I’ve read all but the Greene Murder Case. I have 
an idea my brother-in-law would like this. He’s laid up with a brok- 
en leg. 

THIRD SELLER: You're just right. Detective stories and brok- 
en bones go together. There’s a hospital just around the corner 
from here and many of the detective stories we sell are taken or 
sent there. 

UncLeE Bos: I can understand that. Waiting for a bone to knit 
is dull business and detective stories supply action and divert the 
mind. I believe I’ll take this one to my brother-in-law. 

TuHtIrD SELLER: You know this author S. S. Van Dine has re- 
vealed himself. He’s Willard Huntington Wright, art critic, with 
nine serious books on painting and aesthetics to his credit. He 
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started to read detective stories upon recovering from a long illness 
and concluded by studying their technique, and outlining the plots 
of three books, of which the first was the Benson Murder Case. 

UncLeE Bos: Is this Greene Murder Case anything like his 
other books? 

THIRD SELLER: Only in the sense that it begins with a mys- 
terious murder. Miss Julia Greene the eldest daughter is found 
dead in her room and a younger adopted sister is wounded in the 
shoulder. Telltale tracks in the snow lead up to the door. These 
are apparently the only clues. It is a family story. The members 
of the family, all adults, live in this fine old mansion in New York. 
They don’t get on very amiably together, these five grown children 
and a querulous invalid mother. By a curious provision of their 
father’s will, they must continue to live under the family roof for 
twenty-five years. This close contact fosters an atmosphere of 
fault-finding distrust, which develops into hatred. 

UNcLE Bos: Oh, I see—they all kill each other, one by one, 
with well-concealed skill, and then Philo Vance, that reliable cock- 
sure sleuth reveals their guilt to the world. 

THIRD SELLER: No, that’s not the way of it. You’re a poor 
guesser. Philo does his usual good work, but they are not all guilty. 
See, you’ll just have to take this book, because you will be worrying 
about the fate of the Greenes. 

UNcLE Bos: Yes, that’s right; it might spoil my holiday. It 
must be a gripping mystery story. I’ll take it; perhaps my brother- 
in-law will let me read it. Now, I’m really going—I must get my 
train but, no, I can’t resist this beautiful book—Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol, illustrated by Jessie Wilcox Smith (he opens it). Here’s 
Tiny Tim on Bob Cratchit’s shoulder coming home from church. 
My sister says, Dickens’ Christmas Carol is the greatest little book 
in the world, so I’ll present it to her Christmas morning. (He gets 
his bulky parcel of four books at the desk, and goes out calling 
“Merry Christmas!’’) 

TO THE TEACHER 


This kind of a lesson on the book review can be varied and 
lengthened to suit the personnel and the size of the class. The 
printed placards—biography, history, travel, fiction, poetry, chil- 
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drens’ stories, etc.—serve to classify the books. When a pupil in 
the stereotyped outline for a book review reads “classification of 
book” he usually says: ‘“‘What does that mean—classification ?” 

In the dialogue, author and setting are given, and plot with high 
lights suggested. If the review itself be limited to 75 or 100 words, 
not including the conversation of customer and the business of act- 
ing, six books could be reviewed by six different people as sales- 
men during a class period. It simplifies matters to have only one 
impromptu customer but it adds to the interest if customer and 
salesman work out the dialogue together, and the group is divided 
into pairs. Some boys and girls can be trusted to develop this les- 
son entirely by themselves. After this dramatized form of opening 
lesson, the other pupils give or write their reviews with more ease 
and pleasure. 





THE CREATIVE URGE 
MARJORIE MacCREARY 


Adolescence is a time of immortal longings, of fine apprecia- 
tions for color and music, of shrinkings from the ugly and sordid, 
of dreams and ambitions. Every junior high school teacher has 
sensed this, has seen the little girls shrink at the mention of blood 
while the little boys glow at stories of heroism with its show of 
color, armor, and the call of trumpets. In the spring come dreamy 
eyes, shy whispered confidences, and exquisite bits of verse. The 
poorer and uglier the neighborhood, the more beautiful are these 
blind reachings for the beauty and color of life. 

Is there any place for these longings in the stiff routine of the 
school? Thomas Jefferson Junior High School is trying to solve 
this problem. A study of what it has done in Cleveland, Ohio, may 
help other schools who are interested in making the junior high 
school a training school for life, rather than an entrance require- 
ment for the senior high school. 

The neighborhood of Thomas Jefferson is one of the poorest in 
Cleveland. Long rows of box-like houses, gray from lack of paint, 
are grouped about the factories, stockyards, and streets of small 
merchants. The children’s parents are from Central Europe: the 
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Czechs, the Poles, the Russians, the Germans, and the slant-eyed 


Bohemians. Fresh blond heads above clean, starched clothes give 


mute testimony of the industry of these Americans who work long 
into the night to keep Johnny or Mary clean and neat. Usually 
both parents work, the father in a steel mill, an automobile factory, 
or in a small shop of his own; the mother sewing in one of the many 
clothing factories, or keeping store. They find themselves in a new 
country unable to provide the soul food, because of the greater ne- 
cessity of satisfying bodily hunger. 

To the children of these newcomers, Thomas Jefferson means 
beauty and color. Its clean up-to-date classrooms provide, besides 
the necessities of education, shopwork of sheet metal, woodwork, 
and mechanical drawing for the boys, and cooking and sewing for 
the girls. Its art rooms glow with the brightest colors, and its music 
room sends forth the tones of the greatest composers and singers— 
many of whom can be pointed out as their own countrymen. 

Four expert teachers give half of their time to classes in drama- 
tization, creative writing, music, and dancing to the talented chil- 
dren of the school. A member of the Cleveland Orchestra, Mr. Al- 
fred Sutphen, gives music lessons during school hours on orchestral 
instruments provided by the school. Every day Miss Katherine 
Ressler, who has conducted a dancing school for ten years, offers 
a period of dancing to some hundred children who have shown their 
talent in the gymnasium dancing work. Miss Lillian Foster Col- 
lins, who takes an active part in the little theater work in Cleve- 
land, conducts two classes in playwriting and acting which produces 
a play each month for the school. Three classes under my own di- 
rection publish a monthly paper which was judged by the National 
Scholastic Press Association as the best junior high school paper in 
the United States. 

Why is all this trouble and expense provided by a public school? 
What underlying civic motive is back of this expanding program to 
develop creative talent? 

The schools are being blamed for the adolescent crime wave 
which is sweeping America. Yet crime in itself is but the result of 
misguided youthful desire for fame, and of personal egotism. Per- 
haps the American press is to blame for this condition, but the pa- 
pers follow the dictates of the penny purchaser. We English teach- 
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ers are educating the readers of tomorrow. If we give them recog- 
nition for their talents, they will not seek notoriety through crime. 

How can this be done? The auditorium period is a constant 
problem to the educator. How can he provide an interesting and 
instructive entertainment for some two thousand wriggling boys and 
girls? How can he catch their interest in the moral side of things, 
give them a sense of right and wrong? Our poor patriots have been 
quite imposed upon in the cause of morals. Washington has be- 
come that perfectly impossible kid who never told a lie. Lincoln is 
the president who read the Bible instead of playing football. True, 
these men got into the papers, but their achievements are too ab- 
stract, too foreign to the life of the child, to give him any solution 
to the adolescent desire to show off. 

Why not let the heroes be the talented children of the school? 
Give the pupils a possible ideal for their age, and they will look for 
the higher ideal as they grow up. 

But is it safe to give the imperfect ideal to these children? The 
purpose of the junior high school is not to turn out the finished 
product of the high school or college. The new junior high works 
for breadth and variety in the life of the child, and trusts that the 
adult will round this out. The spirit rather than the product is the 
concern of the junior high school. 

Here is the greatest problem for junior high school teachers. 
Many of them still try for the standards of their own junior high 
school age, when the curriculum was small and the possibilities ex- 
hausted only by doing perfectly the few subjects provided. Ex- 
pertness is now impossible except through specialization. The 
junior high school child has not yet found his special line. There- 
fore he must be given a breadth of view that will lead to his selec- 
tion of that special line. 

The older teachers are the logical people to promote the new 
ideal but through their inability to grasp the breadth of the problem, 
they hesitate to rush in where the young teachers are fearless. Yet 
the older teachers are more successful with the new methods than 
the inexperienced teachers. The older teacher suffers untold agony 
if Mary mispronounces “been” in the school play, and is afraid 
that she will be fired immediately. Nevertheless theirs is the tech- 
nique of teaching that makes them the leaders in the new education. 
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But what children should be given this special work? Creative 
inspiration must be the spirit of the whole school. Dramatizations 
in the English classes, solos in the music classes, writing in the com- 
position classes, and dancing in the gymnasium classes must give 
the starting point of inspiration. Then as a recognition of special 
talent, the child is given greater opportunity in these special groups. 

Children who wish to play come to Mr. Sutphen in his little 
studio and timidly tell him that they want to make music as the 
boy did yesterday with the long, shiny thing. He takes out several 
instruments and plays them. After this the child says “That one!”’ 
and the great adventure has begun. Next month he may play in the 
group on the stage at the monthly musicale, and perhaps in a few 
months he can play a solo before the whole school. Extra hours are 
spent in practice, extra pennies saved for the children’s concerts of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, where his hero plays. The old gang knows 
him no more; the petty underworld of childhood has lost another 
criminal. 

Some children prefer beautiful movement to beautiful music. 
Graceful little girls fall into poses that are the joy of the profes- 
sional. Years of study cannot give the adult the unstudied poise of 
childhood. To these children beauty and color are air and sunshine, 
make their souls grow and expand, and a radiance comes to their 
eyes. They wish to run and play to the magic rhythm of music. 
Their butterfly costumes, the gliding and twirling of the dance, and 
one hour of their day is happiness to be looked forward to all the 
other hours. 

Another child finds joy in dramatizing the moods and words of 
another—in the playacting and dressing up of little men and little 
women. Working, acting, and planning together, they lose the ado- 
lescent awkwardness in their relations with each other: Johnny is 
Miles Standish or John Alden, while Mary is Priscilla Mullen. Love 
is a beautiful thing, not a sordid subject of whispers and blushes. 
For a while their little world slips away; they are people of all time, 
acting the emotions of the classical characters that will forever 
make literature a living, breathing thing. Longfellow? To them in 
later years he will be the man who wrote the poem they acted. He 
is theirs for all time. 
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And writing? All the world is not made for the lovely of body. 
The actresses and dancers must be pleasing to the eye, but what of 
these shy, lean, brown people who are the richer in their creative 
emotions because of their lack of physical expression of beauty? 
The creative urge is the same for all arts; it is only the means of ex- 
pression that differ. 

It is the shy little boy or girl who slips a poem into your hand 
and then runs away that must be given a chance. He does not al- 
ways stand out in the class—but on composition day, how that lit- 
tle mind soars into unseen realms of fairies and elves, and brings 
back beauty to this ugly world! It is to such that the joy of writ- 
ing comes. 

Yet words are not enough for even these. They must be given 
poise. They must tie their ambition down to expression or they 
cannot be understood. Booklets and collections of literary gems are 
part of the composition class, but newspaper writing through the 
school newspaper gives these children a place in the life of the 
school. By collecting news, soliciting advertising, and making 
speeches they have a definite place in the life of the school. It is 
they who tell of the work of the dancing class, the musicians, the 
plays—the other arts are wholly dependent on the newswriter for 
interpretation. Writing has become one of the arts, not merely a 
part of the Friday afternoon composition class. 

Are these classes vocational training? No! No more are any 
of the shop work classes of the junior high school. An eleven-year- 
old boy cannot go into an automobile factory, nor can a junior high 
journalist get on a city daily. That is not the purpose of the junior 
high school. It is to bring an interest in machinery or news-writing. 

Through these creative classes, the adults of tomorrow have 
gained a greater kinship with the arts. Culture is not the exclusive 
property of the upper classes as generations in Europe have taught, 
but it has become the language of the common people. There is a 
democracy in the creative arts of this country. Already the ditch 
digger and the society matron rub elbows in the lobby of the opera 
house where Sarah sings the Italian opera with the son of a copper 
king. Art is universal, an expression and a part of the opportunities 
of the junior high school. 
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TEACHING VARIETY IN SENTENCE BEGINNING 

Do some of your pupils, even in third-year high school classes, begin 
every sentence in their themes with the subject? Do you feel overcome 
by literary anaesthesia, not to mention complete boredom, when you read, 
“Ellen was a beautiful maid. Her cheeks were tinged by the sun. She 
lived on an island. This island was in Loch Katrine.” Unconsciously, 
perhaps, these business women and teachers of the future are reverting to 
their first-grade attempts at English: “My little kitty sees me. My little 
kitty runs to me.” Of course, it is too much to expect that the five-year- 
old will combine these two simple statements into one complex sentence, 
“When my litle kitty sees me, she runs to me.” But somewhere between 
the primary school and the high school could not this facility of expres- 
sion be acquired, at least in part? 

In presenting this subject to my high school classes in September, I 
first ask the pupils to analyze paragraphs from standard authors to find 
what percentage of sentences has the subject first, and what other begin- 
nings are used. For this purpose I write on the blackboard a short selec- 
tion from Irving’s Rip Van Winkle: 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day, Rip had unconscious- 
ly scrambled to one of the highest parts of the Catskill Mountains. He was 
after his favorite sport of squirrel shooting, and the still solitudes had echoed 
and reéchoed with the reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw him- 
self, late in the afternoon, on a green knoll, covered with mountain herbage, 
that crowned the brow of a precipice. From an opening between the trees he 
could overlook all the lower country for many a mile of rich woodland. He saw 
at a distance the lordly Hudson, far, far below him, moving on its silent but 
majestic course, with the reflection of a purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging 
bark, here and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last losing itself in the 
blue highlands. 

When the analysis has been made, it shows that only two of the five 
sentences begin with subjects. Of the other three sentences two begin 
with prepositions, and one with a participle. The mathematically inclined 
members of the class will figure that the subject-first sentences number 


40 per cent. 
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Making a similar study of a paragraph from Stevenson’s The Bottle 
Imp, we find that the proportion of subject-first sentences is five to 
twelve, with two sentences using clauses first, four using adverbs, and one 
a conjunction. The selection in question begins, “I have told you already 
why I sigh,” and ends, “Only remember it must be coined money that you 
sell it for.” 

From Macaulay’s Life of Johnson the paragraph is studied that be- 
gins with the topic sentence, “While leading this vagrant and miserable 
life, Johnson fell in love.” Of the nine sentences, only four are of the sub- 
ject-first type. 

At this point, occasionally, a pupil may remonstrate that these au- 
thors wrote many years ago. If she doesn’t say so, she insinuates that, 
anyway, these men were all right in their literary niches, but that their 
respective styles would be old-fashioned in these modern days. 

To answer such arguments I keep any well-written business letters 
that I receive. Here is a carefully constructed short letter: 


Dear MapAm: On February 11 at the request of Miss L. J. Smith we sent you 
a two-pound package of confectionery. 

Recently we were sorry to learn that it was not delivered to you. A dupli- 
cate parcel has been forwarded to you and the postal authorities have been re- 
quested to trace the package of February 11. If you have since received both 
packages, kindly let us know in the inclosed stamped envelope. 

Next, I suggest advertisements as examples of clever modern writing. 
An examination of the selling appeal of a new tooth paste showed that 
only seven out of twenty sentences began with the subject. And we had 
to pause a moment here to admire the technique of these sentences: clear- 
cut, flawless, abruptly short at the crucial point, smoothly-flowing when 
long. 

As a third modern example I read a few sentences from a fairy story 
edited by Katherine Lee Bates. The class can now find other selections in 
magazines or in newspaper editorials. 

Having convinced themselves that Irving, Stevenson, and Macaulay 
were not antiquated craftsmen, the pupils are willing to imitate. Black- 
board work may be done at first, in which various liberties are taken with 
our old friend, the plowman, who trudged wearily homeward one night to 
his humble abode near Stoke Poges. The sentence, “The plowman home- 
ward plods his weary way” lends itself readily to this practice of express- 
ing the same thought with different beginnings, as, “Wearily the plowman 
plods his way homeward,” etc. From the previous statistical research, the 
class will have found seven other-than-subject beginnings for sentences: 
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clause, participle, infinitive, preposition, adjective, adverb, and conjunc- 
tion. A word of caution is needed, of course, against the dangling parti- 
ciple. 

For additional work, sentences based on classics being studied at the 
time may be recast: “The conspirators met at Brutus’ house in the early 
hours of the morning to perfect their plans,” or “Thackeray, dissatisfied 
with the fate allotted to Rebecca by Scott, wrote another ending for 
Ivanhoe.” 

Next may come oral reproduction of poems or short stories, with a 
brief interlude for review of the principles of narration. Gray’s “On a 
Favorite Cat Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes” or Tennyson’s “Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere” is especially appropriate for this purpose. 

By this time the class is anxious to write in this new fashion. Usually 
I base the first task, to be done in class, on a painting, “The Gulf Stream,” 
by Winslow Homer. A copy of this appeared in the March, 1926, number 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal. Among other things, this picture shows fly- 
ing fish, sharks, a typhoon, and a stoical Negro in a dismantled boat: 
enough to enliven even a rainy day. Some instruction in descriptive writ- 
ing should accompany this sugar-coated pill. 

After this, a sentence game may be played. A different picture is 
used for each row. Starting at the front of the room, the pictures are 
passed back, each pupil writing one sentence. The winner is the row that 
first completes the best description of its picture, with no sentence having 
a subject beginning. 

Finally, as a home lesson, assign a theme describing a picture of “A 
House You Would Like to Own” (the picture to be cut from a news- 
paper or magazine and fastened to the theme). In this work, not over 50 
per cent of the sentences are to begin with subjects. 

This 50 per cent is a fair enough ratio to expect in all future written 
themes. For occasional review, a summary of a chapter of a novel or an 
act of a play may be called for, in which, for practice, no sentence begins 
with a subject. 

Hore H. Moutton 


DorcHESTER HicH SCHOOL For GIRLS 
DorRCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





HASTE THEE, NYMPH 


The class was “doing” “L’Allegro” and “Tl Penseroso,” and the day 
for memory work had arrived. There was variety in lines, for the young- 
sters were privileged to choose portions, yet their conception of that 
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“privilege” was evident in the monotony of tone as they jumbled words 
and rattled words. I stood it as long as I could, then said, “For tomorrow 
bring pictures of what you’ve been saying.” 

Eyes opened. Questions shot forth. But those who couldn’t draw 
could paste, or bring something symbolic. 

The pen sketches illustrate typical results. They illustrate the lines 
beginning, “(Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee” and “Sometimes 
walking, not unseen.” 
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Eunice H. STEELE 


PEEKSKILL HicuH ScHOOL 
New York 





DO PUPILS REALLY STUDY? 


We are talking about studying, not preparing assigned lessons. Nine 
times out of ten, when a teacher assigns a composition to be written, a 
book to be read, an essay to be conned, or some poetry to be absorbed, 
the pupil considers it a sort of job to be done, a thing detached from his 
interests. The teacher may be ever so skilful; he may suggest interesting 
questions to answer, or offer helpful aids; but is he sure that the pupil has 
really studied the matter? 

Pupils have the unfortunate habit of thinking first in terms of the as- 
signment. They make notes in such terms. Often they do not get the dic- 
tation correct, and then find that they have garbled versions when they 
phone their chums in the evening to find what it is all about. When they 
finally settle down to the task they think in terms of the teacher, what he 
wants, what he has said they should do. When the job is done, they are 
likely to say, “Here is the composition you asked for,” and throw it on 
the desk; or, if it is an oral recitation, the response is a painful effort to 
talk in terms of the expected and the approved. Meanwhile, where has 
the mind and the personality of the pupil gone? 
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Recently the teachers of our school set about to discover what actu- 
ally was in the minds of the pupils when they sat down to a given task. 
All of them were asked to write out, honestly and simply, just what they 
did, and what was in their minds when they opened their books to study 
a lesson. The results were a revelation of poor teaching. We at once gave 
ourselves unreservedly to the task of thinking more in terms of the /earn- 
ing rather than the teaching process. We stopped asking questions. We 
invited questions from the pupils. When an assignment was given, we 
tried to avoid the name. We allowed the pupil to manufacture his own 
task, to follow his inclination, to establish his own mode of procedure. 
And we were grateful for what he brought us, meager though it might be, 
so long as it was his own, the product of his own impulse. 

In English, I prepared sets of questions and distributed them among 
the pupils. They were not asked to answer a solitary one of them. If 
they found them useful in studying a poem or an essay, or in writing a 
composition, well and good. They could reject all of them if they chose. 
The results have been increasingly reassuring that the pupils are invad- 
ing the fields of literature to find for themselves what they contain. We 
find that they are freer to tell why they like a poem and dislike another; 
why they find one essay stimulating and the other sheer rot. 

True, the teacher is not left entirely out of the picture. He has to be 
more skilful than ever, more crafty in calling to their attention things 
they have overlooked, points of technique they have disregarded but 
which should be helpful. But he has put himself on their plane. He sees 
life and literature through their eyes. He lets them see that their inter- 
ests are as valid for them as his are for him, and he is now getting the re- 
sults the English teacher dreams about. 

These sets of questions were prepared for written composition, read- 
ing a poem, reading an essay, reading an entire book, and reading a play. 
In no case were the questions based on subject matter, or solicitous of 
information. They were challenges to the pupil to think, and to think for 
himself. They induced him to examine his own mind as he addressed 
himself to the assignment, and to follow his own intellectual promptings 
as he studied. By virtue of this character, they were subtle helps to his 
study, ingratiating sign posts as he went along. But they did not do the 
work for him, nor did they imply that he was expected to reach certain 
conclusions because his teacher would approve. 

One sample set follows. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDYING A POEM 

1. What is a poem worth to you? 

2. Can you approach the reading of a poem with a challenge to a new ex- 
perience, or are you prejudiced? 

3. If prejudiced, can you analyze that prejudice? 

4. If prejudiced, can you approach it with an open mind? 

5. If so, how would you address your mind to the reading? 

6. Would the title be helpful? Could you read the poem without letting 
the title impress you, and then see if your reaction fitted what the poet has in 
mind? 

7. Regardless of that, what would you expect a poem to give you? 

8. When the poem is read, does your mind have a single definite impres- 
sion? Can you state it in a few words? 

9. If it is vague, can you tell whether it is due to the difficulty of the 
poet’s language, or to his own vagueness of thought? 

10. When it is read, and the idea discerned, can you classify it as the 
poet’s intent—merely to give an impression or picture, or to awaken some emo- 
tion, or to impinge some idea on your mind? 

11. If you have classified it, can you yourself visualize the picture, or is 
your emotion awakened, or do you grasp and believe the idea? 

12. If any or all of those are true with you, can you detect any flaws in 
the picture, or can you add any others from your own experience? Is the emo- 
tion awakened real to you, or new? If new, do you believe it worth while for 
you to cultivate? If an idea, is the idea common in your experience, or new? 
If new, is it important for you? If so, in what way can you make use of it? 

13. Do you think that the substance of the poem can be better expressed 
in prose? If so, in what form? Could you express it in prose? Would it be 
possible for you to try to express it in another poem? 

14. Do you know of any other poems expressing the same idea? If so, bet- 
ter or less effective? (This thought can apply also to the essay.) 

15. The style of a poem is more involved than prose. Can you see the 
need of a knowledge of Grammar to aid you in appreciating the poem? How 
would you test it out? (This also applies to the essay.) 

16. Do you read the poem aloud when studying it? If so, what values do 
you see over reading it silently? What do those values mean to you? 

17. What does the pattern of a poem do to help the poet? Does it help 
you or hinder you? Do you see any attractive attributes in the poem which 
merely the pattern gives? Can you name them? 

18. Can you note specific words and their purpose? 

19. Does the reading of a poem give you any new experience? If so, in 
what way does it give that which prose could not give? If preferable, can you 
show why? 

20. Does a poem help you to read prose better? 


. Mrtnor Dorey 
THE SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL J 


SCARBOROUGH, New YorEKE 
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IS GRAMMAR REVIVING? 


Following a rebellion, some years ago, against the formalities of 
grammatical rules and drill, high schools throughout the country have 
experienced, or are experiencing, a period of composition instruction in 
which formal grammar is minimized or excluded. Is this type of instruc- 
tion to continue? Or are we seeking a workable mean which will give us 
the best of both the “accuracy-first” and the “self-expression” theories 
of composition? To answer these questions in part (and at the same time 
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TEACHING OF FORMAL GRAMMAR 
Shaded states are using more formal grammar than three or four years ago. Unshaded 
states are using less. 


to determine broadly the tendency in twelfth-year teaching of literature), 

a questionnaire was submitted, first, to each of the state high-school su- 

pervisors or inspectors, and second, to superintendents of representative 

cities in all states. The questionnaire follows: 

1. In the ninth grade, is the tendency to teach more, or less, formal grammar? 

2. In teaching grammar in the high school, is the tendency to use more, or less, 
diagramming? 

3. What is the composition text most used in ninth-grade English? 

4. Is American, or English, literature preferred in the twelfth grade? Or is the 

tendency toward a mixture of the two? 

What biography and criticism text is adopted, or most widely used, for 

American literature? For English literature? 
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The questionnaire was sent to one hundred sixteen supervisors and 
superintendents. The superintendent of at least one representative city in 
each state received the questions, and two or three city superintendents 
in such states as New York, Ohio, Texas, and California. Seventy-four, 
or sixty-four per cent, of the recipients returned answers to the ques- 
tionnaire. 

SUMMARY OF REPLIES 


QUESTION I 


More formal grammar . j ; . al 
Less formal grammar ; ; ' ; 29 
Less formal, but more functional grammar 4 
No change 2 
Total answers . : ' , . 72 
QUESTION 2 
Less diagramming . ’ : . 42 
More diagramming . . ; . 
No diagramming 2 
No change . , 
Some demand for diagramming 2 
Varies with teacher I 
Probably less I 
Total answers . . Fo 
QUESTION 4 
English literature ‘ ; ; ; . 40 
Mixture : , : . 23 
American literature . ; ; ; 6 
Total answers . , . 69 


Replies to the second and fifth questions indicate such a wide variety of 
textbook preference that the results are relatively indecisive. In general, Ward, 
Hitchcock, and Lewis and Hosic are most popular for ninth-year composition, 
according to questionnaire answers. For American and English literature the 
favorites were Long, Halleck, and Pace. 


The revival of grammar arises partly, it seems to me, from the dis- 
satisfaction created by relying wholly upon the teaching of informal 
grammar. In the use of informal grammar we were teaching for the three- 
fourths, or five-sixths, of ninth-year students who would not enter college, 
or need a very extensive technical knowledge of the language. But stand- 
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ards are rising. Both college and business demand a technical knowledge 
of English. We find often that more than half of our ninth-grade students 
afterward enrol for Freshman English in college, and discover themselves 
unable to translate the instructor’s marginal corrections. For these cor- 
rections are made in grammatical terms which for them are frequently 
unrelated and scattered rather than related and interwoven. Formal 
grammar involves a step-by-step realization of word relationships, none 
of which is possible without a complete understanding of the preceding 
principle. The student’s knowledge of grammar should compare favor- 
ably with his knowledge of arithmetic; it should be orderly, reasonable, 
easily classified. It is difficult, I think, to build such a knowledge for 
ninth-year students by the informal, or deductive, method. 

Years ago we taught a great deal of formal grammar and little para- 
graph writing with the hope that grammatical knowledge would eventual- 
ly enable the student to write rhetorically as well as grammatically accu- 
rate sentences and paragraphs. When we found that this method not only 
failed of its object but prohibited the pupil’s acquiring a language accent 
of his own, we began to teach a great deal of composition and little gram- 
mar. Of the two extremes the latter, most teachers believe, is more com- 
patible with writing efficiency. We may now, however, begin to combine 
more widely the two methods, deductive correction of written paragraphs, 
and sure construction for the student of a workable grammatical science. 

D. M. WoLre 


BELLEVUE HicH ScHOOL 





ON THE VALUE OF SIDE-SHOWS IN THE 
CLASS-ROOM CIRCUS 

It is a circus! I know it, and so do you; so do all wide-awake teach- 
ers, English ones especially. “Something doing” in the ring every minute, 
and there may be two rings or even three. The ringmaster of course is 
practically obsolete in all circuses nowadays, and you and I are ordinary 
performers, taking our turn among the rest. We still have in our ring, 
however, the daring riders who leap with the greatest ease through hoops 
fairly blazing with difficulties; the skilled trapeze performers and tight- 
rope walkers who seem to you and me always on the verge of an ignomin- 
ious fall, but who are never afraid to take a chance; and always, always 
the clowns. What dear fellows they are! And really, you know, it takes 
true skill to be a clever clown. 

So much, briefly, for the main circus, but what about the side-shows, 
and how do they help? Well, for side-shows I have in mind lesser activi- 
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ties, which may have little or no relation to the “big show,” but which are 
to be encouraged because each one is a special source of interest or en- 
tertainment, and sometimes lures within the circus ground those who may 
feel that after a time the big shows grows tiresome. 

A girl or boy may have some special interest and would like to share 
it with others, even though it does not touch upon English at all. Give 
him a chance, and see how much more unconstrained and homelike the 
atmosphere of the schoolroom will become. I knew a teacher who helped 
a boy to bring his work from D up to A, simply because when she found 
that his principal interest was in “stones,” as he called them, she opened 
up a neglected cabinet of dusty minerals in the school building, and en- 
couraged him to bring his own specimens for comparison and classifica- 
tion. 

In my own experience I have found that, as a result of allowing all 
sorts of objects to be brought into my classroom, and even of bringing 
them in myself, the boys and girls who do not naturally care for English, 
the big show, come to feel that here is a place where side-shows are not 
despised, and they not only come themselves, but bring their friends. 

For example, the pictures placed on the bulletin board are not, as a 
whole, those relating to our literature study (those are usually passed 
about the class from hand to hand), but rather are they attractive colored 
prints of out-of-doors during the various seasons, or newspaper pictures 
of popular heroes, or of some beautiful building recently erected, and 
so on. 

One year the room was a popular rendezvous for pupils from all over 
the school, because a Senior, who after months of happy effort in the 
woodworking department, had completed a five-foot model yacht, had 
brought it to Room 124, and put it “on the ways” on the reading table. 

But the really special side-show is the famous menagerie, consist- 
ing at present of one hundred fifty small animals, arranged eight or ten 
abreast in a Big Parade across all the front of the large flat-topped desk, 
and just a bit down one side. Parents, publishers’ agents, and other visi- 
tors upon first sight usually come to a standstill rather suddenly and in- 
quire: “This zs the high school, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“Oh! And what do you teach?” 

“English.” 

“Oh! And may I ask how you correlate all those animals with your 
work?” 


And then comes the explanation, always the same, but never, ap- 
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parently, without interest to the visitor: ‘You see, it all came about in 
this way: Several years ago, when I received at Christmas a pen-wiper 
on which was mounted a tiny china dog, I decided to take it to school, 
thinking that in this way I might seem a little more human to my pupils. 
I introduced the pup as Fido, because he looked the part. Within a day 
or two, a girl appeared with a small black cat, ‘to keep Fido company.’ 
We decided, from sheer contrariness, to name pussy Snowball. Next a 
boy (now doing well at college) brought a wooden goat from a once- 
treasured Noah’s ark, and after that the game went merrily on, until 
now, as you see, I have in the menagerie one hundred fifty animals.” 
This explanation usually satisfies. The visitors can see for themselves 
what I must explain to you, that the beasties are made of many substances, 
come from many lands, and vary in size from a tin rabbit one quarter 


inch long (found in a package of Cracker-Jack) to a wriggling snake of 


eight or ten inches and a wooden duck—contributed by one of the jani- 
tors—which is about four inches tall to the top of the head. This is really 
the largest creature in the collection. The janitor found it in a mudhole 
behind the school, scraped it, painted it a nice clean brown and yellow, 
and presented it with pride as the latest addition to the group. 

Not only pupils and janitors but teaching staff and parents have be- 
come interested, and remember the menagerie when on their travels. 
There are two wooden bears from Switzerland, a papier maché pig from 
Mexico, a brass pig from Ireland, a bird from France, and another from 
China. One of the town florists contributed an odd animal made of eu- 
calyptus buds, with stem for tail and cloves for legs, and also a butterfly 
taken from his shop mirror, which clings to any surface when pressed 

All these creatures have names, and a favorite pastime with some of 
my pupils, is to come in after school and see if I can give all the list 
not so easy a task as it used to be. No animals are refused nor any pro- 
posed names scorned, for no donor’s feelings must be hurt. One day a 
girl brought an infinitesimal black kitten, with raised tail and arched 
back, and I announced to my class: “Girls, Snowball has had 
the night. What shall we name it?” Instantly a tall scout in the corner 
called out, ‘““Mothball!” So Snowball and Mothball they will remain, 


until this particular side-show has moved on. Biological influence 


shown in giving the name of Adam to an upright monkey clad in man’s 
clothes. Two amusing wooden birds, with heads turned toward each other, 
are Toots and Casper. But our literary allusions are not always on that 
low level, for a belligerent-looking china rooster is named by a Longfel- 
“because he’s a Plymouth Rock 


a kitten in 


low-reading Freshman, Myles Standish 
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and a good fighter;” while a dog who stands on his hind feet and shakes 
his head vigorously receives from the Junior class the appellation of 
Shakespeare. 

The pupils thoroughly enjoyed picking up the little beasts and I re- 
gretted to interfere but, after there had been several accidents, I had to 
request hands off. On the following day, when I entered my room to meet 
a jolly class of sophomore boys, the usual interested group was about the 
desk, but with hands at sides, and gaze centered upon a small, very neatly 
lettered placard, conspicuously placed and bearing this legend: 

PLEASE 
DO NOT FEED 
THE ANIMALS 
OR 
HANDLE THEM 

So much for the side-shows! Logical? No, indeed! Instructive? Not 
as a rule. But if your classroom needs a little more friendliness, a trifle 
less restraint, a bit more joy—try running a side-show. 

ETHEL G. REED 


WAKEFIELD HicH ScHoor 





MY CLASSES 
They come and go 
They come and go 
Each year they come and go— 
Fair youth and fine. 


They pause awhile 

Before my desk 

And look with quiet eyes; 
They weigh and weigh 

My little words, 

And then they go. 

I watch them pass 

With troubled heart 

And hope I’ve said aright. 


BONNIE GILBERT 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





































EDITORIAL 


Away back in the nineteen hundred and teens the National 
Council of Teachers of English led in the establishment of Better 
Better American Speech Week. The Council’s Committee on 
Speech American speech, of which Miss Claudia Crumpton was 
then the enthusiastic and clever chairman, secured quite general 
observance of the Week. 

Later, when other “movements” and “causes” seized upon the 
idea of “weeks,” criticism arose. Teachers and especially super- 
visors, complained that the regular school work was being inter- 
fered with. Some Council leaders condemned the revivalistic meth- 
od of the usual celebrations of Speech Week, declaring that the 
reaction and backsliding which followed left speech worse than 
ever. Others objected to the tendency toward centering of atten- 
tion upon comparatively petty faults in pronunciation and gram- 
mar, a tendency which the committee unsuccessfully opposed. 
Some scholars among us even asserted that many of the supposed 
errors were correct forms long accepted. 

So Speech Week fell into a decline, and, in spite of an amazing 
display of vitality, is now clearly past recovery. To debate whether 
this neglect was wise would waste time—valuable time which 
should be given to the consideration of the major purpose of the 
plan, and how that purpose may yet be carried out. 

The educational statesmen who inaugurated Better Speech 
Week are to be strongly commended for their attempt, at least part 
ly successful, to interest people in their own speech. These leader 
abandoned teacher nagging and school requirement for the building 
of pupil opinion. They sought to replace temporary and ineffec- 
tive compulsion from above with permanent compulsion from 
around and impulsion from within the speaker. They realized the 
essential superficiality of the too-much-repeated maxims ““The Eng- 
lish teacher can get the degree of correctness she demands” and 
“Pupils will write and speak correctly only if all teachers in other 
departments insist upon it.” They remembered that ‘Out of the 
heart are the issues of life,”’ and knew that without a “conversion”’ 
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of the speaker, no considerable permanent improvement will ever 
be secured. 

How are language consciousness and conscience to be aroused? 
Not, perhaps, by any methods in seven days; but certainly not in 
any length of time by the conservative methods of teacher precept 
and teacher criticism. 

The slogans and posters of Speech Week should never have 
been abandoned. Teachers of health in the elementary school have 
learned the solid wisdom of the business men who advertise their 
products with attractive pictures and brief monition or suggestion. 
There is no reason to regard these methods as babyish just because 
they are applied to non-commercial objectives. 

Some little history of our language such as is presented in Miss 
Thoma’s Language in the Making or is included in Leonard and 
Cox’s General Language should prove useful. 

Stimulation and even requirement to observe forms of speech 
used by the cultivated and the cruder people in the community is 
desirable. This would furnish a sound approach to the dictionary, 
not as a mere highbrow pronouncement, but as a record of wide 
observation of usage. Reverence and neglect of it might be replaced 
by respect and use. 

Most important of all is the nature of the composition assign- 
ments. Veracious teachers very frequently report the development 
of an interest in composition itself as a result of one or a few occa- 
sions on which pupils had something they earnestly wanted to say 
to certain hearers or readers. The English Journal has so long and 
so vociferously advocated the “social method” that further insist- 
ence upon it here might be tiresome. 

All the suggestions above are general, and probably inadequate. 
The National Council of Teachers of English should make a thor- 
ough study of this problem, either by reviving its committee on 
American Speech or by means of a new committee for the specific 
purpose. And while awaiting guidance from such a committee 
each individual teacher should constantly re-examine and readjust 
his own teaching of composition to attain this central objective. 
The Journal will welcome accounts of workable plans for the pur- 
pose. 
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POPULAR GUIDES TO READING 


Vital helps for students and growing teachers in making their read- 
ing time effective are to be found in the series of pamphlets, “Reading 
with a purpose,” issued by the American Library Association, Chicago. 
No. 11 of the series, a late issue, is Psychology and Its Use, by Everett 
Dean Martin, noted director of the Peoples Institute of New York City. 
It is a brief, clear guide to the interesting books prepared to give accurate 
useful information to the popular audience. Cloth 50 cents, paper 35 
cents. 





STUDENT VERSE 
Among the past year’s student-poets are to be counted the pupils of 
Lodi Union High School, Lodi, California. They have issued an Anthol- 
ogy of Student Verse for 1926-27 in pamphlet form. 





PERIODICALS 


The Teacher as a Book Agent. By H. G. Paul, Bulletin of the Illi- 
nois Association of Teachers of English, October 1, 1928. Every teacher 
of English is a book agent. His primary purpose in teaching literature 
is to arouse in pupils the love of reading and to establish and foster hab- 
its of reading widely. Why have we failed to stimulate our pupils to be- 
come habitual readers of good books? Primarily, perhaps, because we 
ourselves do not read widely. We lack that intimate knowledge which 
comes from continued adventures in bookland. We do not know our 
wares. To do so requires wide and systematic reading, and thorough- 
going and economical use of large areas of our days. To these long pe- 
riods must be added the profitable use of those scraps of time, the spare 
ten or fifteen minute spaces which mark most of our days. We must be 
economical, too, not only in the use of time but in the selection of ma- 
terial. The newspaper should receive but a few minutes a day purposely 
and systematically directed. Time saved from the newspaper may be 
spent in extensive reading of biography and in keeping ourselves on the 
alert for new books which will interest our pupils. Notice of these may 
be found in the review section of the English Journal and in other critical 
magazines. Pupils will be helped, too, in reading, if English teachers are 
persistent in building up the lists on the library shelves. An untiring cam- 
paign must be waged in behalf of the school library, enlisting the board 
of education and the principal, and obtaining agreements ahead of time 
that the funds obtained from the school plays shall be used, in part at 
860 
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least, for building up the library. Once the books are in the library, pu- 
pils should be provided with a suitable bibliography, such as the book 
list prepared by the National Council of Teachers of English or the Guide 
to Reading, published by the Illinois Association of Teachers of English. 
These lists will enable him to read within his interest levels; and exten- 
sively rather than intensively. The book report and the informal drama 
may both inform and stimulate to further reading if the appreciation end 
of literature is frankly recognized. Other effective devices are the infor- 
mal reading hour, such as the Tuesday evening readings carried on for the 
last twenty years at the University of Illinois, pictures and advertisements 
placed on the bulletin board, and the use of lantern slides and film slides. 
More difficult, but often of great value, is the strategic move of enlisting 
the aid of other teachers throughout the school and the head of the 
school. With an effective program well planned and carried out, we book 
agents can hope to persuade our customers to buy for life. 

Literary Words in the Ozarks. By Vance Randolph. American 
Speech, October, 1928. It is an impressive fact that the illiterate hill- 
billies speaking the Ozark dialect often use perfectly good English words 
not found in other sections of the country except in literary circles. An 
unlettered woodcutter said, for example, “Them fool women is allus 
a-cavillin’ "bout somethin’.” A mountain woman complained, “My hus- 
band is mighty dilatory ’bout writin’ letters.” Her neighbor volunteered, 
“Th’ ol’ woman she proffered fer t’ git me a bait o’ vittles.” Partake is 
very commonly used, as “I don’t never partake of no whiskey ’cept if I’m 
a-ailin’.”” One man described his wife as a “docile critter,’ and another 
said, “I hates a feller what’s allus a-bemeanin’ of his kin-folks.” Fray, 
jaunt, rectify, discern, tragedy, delude, comprehend, clarify, loiter, pe- 
ruse, withstand, genteel, betide, reconcile, exhort, intoxicate, and gen- 
erate may be found at times in the vocabulary of our college graduates, 
but outside the Ozarks they certainly do not occur in the speech of ordi- 
nary American workmen in most sections of the United States. 

Pure English. By Henry Seidel Canby. Saturday Review, Septem- 
ber 27, 1928. Purists take their pleasures sadly and seldom delight in 
style. They are stirred to real emotion only by a mistake in grammar or 
a rank colloquialism. Their English is like the pronunciation of elocu- 
tionists, whose perfections escape the understanding. Correct English 
may be very bad English, such as the formal diction concrete walk Eng- 
lish which children must endure in their textbooks. The worst slang is 
often more expressive than what they have to read. We have, too, the 
empty suavity of sales-letter English and the oratorically woven editorial 
and political English, seasoned with literature, but every sentence hand- 
made and as tasteless as a mail-order cake. The writer of genuine pure 
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English chooses his words with a consciousness of life in every syllable. 
He does not imitate the mechanism of the style of a master like Ma- 
caulay or George Eliot, capturing the manner but possessing no vital 
spirit. He does not prefer Everett’s rhetoric to Lincoln’s great prose in 
the “Gettysburg Address.”’ In America we need to listen to Emerson’s 
fine prose, Thoreau’s terseness, Poe’s whiplike sentences, Mark Twain’s 
expressive colloquialism, and adapt them to the staccato of a new prose, 
the rise and fall of vital human living. The essential of good English for 
an American, a Scotchman, or a Londoner is that his English shall be 
true to his great inheritance, to the taste and sense and flood and rhythm 
of life that are his own. 

Relating English and Art in a Large City High School. By John M. 
Foley. Progressive Education, January, 1928. The Lantern of the George 
Washington High School of New York City is a successful project in the 
development of creative ability in English and art. In both these fields 


co-operative interest has been fostered until now every English class and 
every art class submits its worthiest efforts to the editors of the Lantern. 
Each instructor recommends able students for a special course, Journal- 


ism II. Those who take it are given credit for English IV, V, or VI accord 
ing to their need. They make up their work in literature by going each 
fortnight to a special class. The experience younger students get in the 
same class with those older and abler, and the standard of achievement 
are unique. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 
Gerald Bullett, who is now thirty-four, published his first novel in 
1916, when he was on active service. He has contributed largely to the 


London literary weeklies, especially the Times Literary Supplement, and 


has written ten other books, three being critical works. For a period he 
reviewed novels in a weekly article for the Saturday Review (London). 
As a novelist he was best known as the author of Mr. Godly Beside Him- 
self, until the success in England this year, of his latest and longest work, 


7 


The History of Egg Pandervil. His book for children, The Spanish Cara- 
vel, has just been issued here by Doran. 

H. Y. Moffett, who contributes the article, “Grammar and Power,” 
is associate professor of English in the University of Missouri in charge 
of methods courses. For several years at Missouri, and previously at the 
University of Iowa, he has taught the junior high school classes in which 
his students observe. He is co-author of the composition text, Junior 
Highway to English. 

Jean Thomas has been for many years a court reporter in the Ken- 
tucky mountains. She has collected a great many ballads from the iso- 
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lated sections of the most colorful of back-country districts, and her paper 
is sketched directly from the warm, moving life about her. 

Lucia B. Mirrielees (Ph.D. Leland Stanford University) has had 
wide experience in secondary teaching and is now associate professor of 
English at the University of Montana. A few years ago she made a care- 
ful study of teacher training and high-school teaching in England as a 
basis for a more exhaustive investigation of secondary English work and 
teacher training for teachers of English in our state universities. Three 
of her summers have been spent in conducting courses in the teaching 
of English at the now famous Breadloaf School of English of Middlebury 
College, Vermont. 

Helen H. Richardson (A.B. Bates College) taught English in Red 
Hook, New York, and is now on the English faculty at Pascoag, Rhode 
Island. She is working for her Master’s degree at Boston University. 

Evaline Harrington (M.A. Ohio State University) is a member of 
the English faculty of West High School, Columbus, Ohio. She has con- 
tributed to the English Journal and other educational magazines and is 
co-author of The Newspaper Club. 

Marjorie MacCreary (A.B. Western Reserve University) is one of 
the promising writer-teachers now developing in the United States. Her 
articles have appeared in the Ohio Teacher, Popular Educator, Progres- 
sive Teacher, and the Journal of Home Economics. She is the author of 
a number of plays for children, worked for a while on the staff of the 
Cleveland News, and did musical publicity for the Chicago and Metro- 
politan Opera Companies. 

Frances R. Angus, whose verse is now well known to Journal read- 
ers, resigned several years ago from the faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago to devote herself to writing. She is the 
author of Fundamentals of French; and her poetry has appeared in a 
number of magazines, including Scribner’s, Harpers, World’s Work, and 
the English Journal. 


COLLEGE EDITION 
Harry T. Baker has had a variety of teaching experiences, at Har- 
vard, Wesleyan (of which university he is a graduate), Beloit, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Goucher College, where he now is. He has also 
had three years of magazine editorship. He is the author of one book, 
The Contemporary Short Story, and of numerous articles which have ap- 
peared in the Outlook, the North American Review, and Modern Lan- 
guage Notes. 
Richard Reeve (M.A.) is on the faculty of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. 
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THE “LIBERALIZING” OF WOOLLEY 


“The attitude of this advanced handbook toward students is a new 
one,” says the circular accompanying the new Woolley and Scott College 
Handbook of Composition.’ “They are not to be treated as sentence ex- 
ercisers, paragraph trouble-shooters, and theme-grinders. They are writ- 
ers, with a message, not for the instructor’s grade book, but for a real 
public they are trying to reach.” That is an excellent attitude, fully de- 
serving the term “liberal” used in another part of the advertisement. A 
handbook actually written with that ideal in mind would be a heaven- 
sent blessing to every teacher of English composition; it would even, I 
predict, make a favorable impression upon St. Peter, whom the celebrated 
Mr. Lindbergh, by the subtle use of irony, has made a severe critic of the 
older Woolley. Such a book would teach students that writing is the art 
of communicating ideas to somebody else, that the audience must be kept 
always in mind, that the secret of rhetoric is so to use words, sentences, 
and paragraphs that the particular readers addressed will understand and 
listen with interest, and consequently will be instructed or persuaded. It 
would also teach, perhaps, that writing and speaking are simply different 
phases of the same art, and recognize that much of the finest prose is, in 
essence, written talk. 

If one examines the College Handbook of Composition expecting to 
find these ideas advanced, he will be sadly disappointed. I do not mean 
that this book is poorer than other handbooks on the market; I mean 
simply that, except for several extra sections such as “The Use of the 
Library,” “Preparation of Copy for the Printer,” and an appendix on 
“Connectives,” it is very much like them. The ideal set before the stu- 
dent is “formal writing,” whatever that may be. I suspect it means the 


> «& ”? 


type of writing done by instructors for doctoral dissertations, especially 
since the first chapter gives copious advice on footnotes. One standard 
for words, for instance, is “reputable usage,” concerning which the au- 
thors remark, “The right of an author to rank among the best English 
and American authors can be determined only by the general judgment 
of scholars and critics, as well as of the reading public, and only after that 


*The College Handbook of Composition. By E, C. Woolley and F. W. Scott. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Co., 1928. 
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judgment has endured long enough to become established.” Our diction, 
therefore, cannot, I assume, be derived from any source later than the 
works of Emerson. George Jean Nathan can say “boloney” without re- 
ferring to sausage if he pleases, but we must wait a hundred years or so 
before taking a similar liberty. The handbook, in short, gives the student 
the idea that he is writing not for the present, not for a particular au- 
dience, but for all time and for everybody. He must not use slang, he 
must not use colloquialisms, he must not use provincialisms, and he may 
not coin words “without ascertaining from a dictionary whether they are 
authorized.” The actual aim of the book, as stated in the Preface, is not 
to teach the student to communicate, but “to get his ideas decently in 
order on the printed page.” 

The latter aim is not devoid of merit; on the other hand, it is not 
new. It has been applied for many years to beginning students on the 
supposition that most of them have no talent for writing anyhow and 
that the few who do will later break away from stereotyped formulas of 
their own accord. As another handbook of the old school, Woolley and 
Scott’s is satisfactory. It is even, in some minor details, less rigid than 
its predecessors. The split infinitive, for instance, is allowed to have 
some merit, and the fragment is not frowned upon so severely as of yore. 
But it does not mark a new departure in the theory or practice of teach- 
ing composition, as its press agent would have one believe. It may be 
“liberalized,” but it is not liberal, and I fear that the good St. Peter will 
still have cause to reject the application of the average Woolleyite, even 
though the applicant knows, in addition to the rules of grammar, how to 
use footnotes, how to make an outline, how to employ connectives, and 
how to fold a 68 inch letter into a 3%4>6"% inch envelope. 

RAYMOND F. Howes 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 





A LATE WORD ON MILTON! 

Although verging at times upon the tone of pulpit eloquence and re- 
peating many familiar facts and estimates, this is a readable summary of 
recent revaluations of Milton’s thought. The author’s “point of view 

is that the vital thing in Milton is neither pretty imagery nor 
mere organ music; it assumes that the essential Milton can be compre- 
hended only by one who has some knowledge of his . . . . thought.” 


*The Modernity of Milton: A Theological and Philosophical Interpretation. 
By Martin A. Larson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 277. $2.75. 
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To Professor Larson, Milton was “first, an emancipated student of the 
past; second, a last exponent of the Renaissance and a partial expressor 
of Puritanism; and third, the herald of an age that was just about to 
dawn.” He does well to point out that “Milton’s theory that all men are 
born free, that all government is delegated, that power always remains 
in the body-politic, and that all governors are responsible to the governed 
only, but to them wholly, were extraordinary opinions among Englishmen 
in 1648.” Such an illustration will indicate how useful this volume will 
be to many teachers both in school and college, who desire an authorita- 
tive orientation in the many-sided thought of the poet. 
Paut KAUFMAN 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 


Francois Villon. By David Vevan Wnydham Lewis. New York: Coward-Mc- 

Cann, 1928. Pp. 407. $5.00. 

France could not be France nor Paris, Paris, without Francois Villon. Scholar, 
liar, thief, murderer, incomparable and unparalleled poet, he ravaged life as it tore at 
his vitals. Down through the ages no other man trod so lightly, loved with such gay- 
ety and abandon, walked daily with such élan and courageous beauty in the shad- 
ow of the gallows. His life and his work are a shining multicolored thread woven into 
the fabric of great continental literature, and it is one of the marvelous, inevitable 
beauties of life that such an artist as Wyndham Lewis should have found him and 
created this brilliant, magical biography as his memorial. 


The Lost Sail. By Alfred Kreymborg. New York: Coward-McCann, 1928. 
Pp. 89. $2.10. 
In conception and sequence this Cape Cod Diary written in reflective and ges- 
tating mood is beautiful poetry of the undiscovered cadences of life—a remarkable 
supplement of spear points to that unparalleled biography, Troubadour. 


Women Who Make Our Novels. By Grant Overton. New York: Dodd, Mead 

& Co., 1928. Pp. 352. $2.50. 

In this new, completely revised edition only the name of the volume is un- 
changed. In addition to the thirty-two sections on novelists contained in the first 
edition, there are thirty-two new names, featuring among others Elizabeth Mad- 
dox Roberts, Martha Ostenso, Elinor Wylie, and Julia Peterkin. It is a valuable bio- 
graphical series for all who find it important to be informed on current literature. 
There is a short, descriptive bibliography for each author, with notes on the plots of 
all important pieces of fiction. 
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The Mountain. By St. John Ervine. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 


237. $2.00. 

Twenty moving short stories and sketches of the side lights of human beings as 
the shadows lengthen. First and last we must remember wistful little old Mr. Sef- 
ton of the title piece who longed all of his life to see Mt. Everest and who found 
content at last on the icy bosom of the Jungfrau. 


Long Lance. By Chief Long Lance. New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion, 1928. Pp. 278. $2.50. 

Speeding, tense narrative of life among the primitive Indians is in every line 
and fibre of this remarkable autobiography. To all humans living may always be 
adventure but the opportunity to read the record of Indian Life among the Black- 
foot Indians from the viewpoint of one of them—now a college graduate, cultivated 
citizen of the world, and a first-rank story-teller—is not often duplicated. 


This Side Idolatry. By C. E. Bechhofer. Indianapolis, Indiana: Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co., 1928. 

Have you ever tried to re-read your Dickens? I have, and what I could have 
done cheerfully to that terrible bore, Little Nell, had better not be set down here. 
Let me cherish five Dickens stories; to the furnace with the others. A British friend 
of mine once said of Dickens and a famous present politico-scientific tale-teller, 
“Bounders they both were at the beginning, and bounders they remained.” 

A Britisher has examined the Dickens fact and legend. In a carefully wrought, 
serious study in narrative, This Side Idolatry, C. E. Bechhofer has effectually “de- 
bunked” some of the extravagancies of fame. Nothing is set down in malice. The 
popular novelist—more than slightly warped by his phenomenal success—is displayed 
as the exhibitionist he essentially was. His histrionic desire to shine before audiences 
—he was continually acting—is only one indication of a pecular flaunting disposition. 
Dickens should have been saved from advertisers and friends. He wrote some im- 
mortal pages; no more should have been claimed for him. This saner view of the 
man is welcome, though it will divide families and disrupt bridge tables. 

Will the son of Dickens bring suit against author and publisher as he has 
threatened ? 

CLARENCE STRATTON 
CLEVELAND 


Lenin. By Valeriu Marcu. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 412. $5.00. 
A splendid biography of one of the world’s great leaders. 


Extraordinary Women. By Compton Mackenzie. New York: Macy-Masius, 

1928. 

If you think that dull book, South Wind, by Norman Douglas, is interesting or 
amusing, skip this. No amount of recollected affection for the island of Capri with 
its Blue Grotto and old artists could make me forget the tedium of that screed. But 
—and here is the recommendation—do you know Vestal Fires by Compton Macken- 
zie? Yes, I’ll grant you that Mackenzie wrote some silly smart-alec tales several years 
back; but he has deepened and broadened. And he knows his Capri from the ocean 
up as Norman Douglas knows it not. Mackenzie’s persons are inherently funny, 
never knowing it themselves. I believe I can recognize the eccentric but capable old 
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Elihu Vedder in his situations. Never before have the introverted activities of 
worthless expatriates been so skilfully and glitteringly displayed. Who cares about 
the relationships of classic antiquity revived by present practice? The plot of Ves- 
tal Fires slumps at the end, but you can finish the volume quickly when you get to 
the old age of the Italian count. Paralleling the path of this volume is the road of 
the latest Mackenzie story, Extraordinary Women. Of course, the story dodges the 
inevitable paradox that all women are—you finish it. The author deals with only 


one aspect of the extraordinary. . , 
CLARENCE STRATTON 


CLEVELAND 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich. By Ferris Greenslet. “American Men of Letters Se- 
ries.” Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 303. $2.50. 

An authorized biography of the man as well of the man of letters based on a 
very thorough study of all the documents. Aldrich’s many letters woven into the 
text furnish a vivid key to the literary life of his time. There is a very full bib- 
liography. 

The Life and Times of Colley Cibber. By F. Dorothy Senior. With Illustra- 
tions. New York: Rae D. Henkle Co., Inc., 1928. Pp. 285. $5.00. 

A whimsical biography that recaptures the quaint, charming spirit of the fa- 
mous actor manager, playwright, and poet laureate. About him are arranged some 
of the greatest figures of his age: Pope and Dryden, Dr. Johnson, Horace Walpole, 
Congreve, Fielding, and Richard Steele. In addition to the biography is the full 
of his well-known comedy, The Careless Husband. 


text 


TEACHING 
Standardization of American Poetry for School Purposes. By 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 134 


ry 
ra) 


How can we find the relative difficulty of poems taught children in our pt 
schools? Our answers have been based on prejudice and on personal revaluations. 
In Mr. Cavins’ doctoral study based on the actual responses of the school children 
themselves he has found a sufficiently large percentage of agreement to conclude that 
the placement of a particular poem can be made on a scientific basis. A method and 
conclusions, with a considerable body of supporting evidence, are given here. 
Manual and Models for College Composition. By H. Robinson Shepherd. Bos- 

ton: Ginn and Company, 1928. Pp. 642. 

This college composition text is a combination manual and collection of models, 
organized under numerous fresh headings and provided with detailed analytical 
notes for the benefit of the instructor and students. The keys to the manual and 
models furnished on the inside cover will result in economy of time for instructor 
and students. 

Folklore in the English and Scottish Ballads. By Lowry C. Wimberly. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 465. $5.00. 

A well-documented statement of the thesis that British ballads are the accept- 
ed folk thoughts of the period, fundamentally pagan in conception and imbedded in 
primitive religious practices and magic. 
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Individual Instruction in English Composition. By Stephen DeWitt Stephens. 
“Harvard Studies in Education,” Vol. II. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. 150. 

In this monograph may be found a clear, vigorous statement of the aims, meth- 
ods, and tendencies of individual instruction in English composition in the United 
States, with sufficient historical and philosophical background. Brief statements of 
the twenty-one experiments in individual instruction are given in Section II, includ- 
ing among others the St. Louis plan, the Seattle plan, the Dalton plan, and the Win- 
netka technique. 


To College Teachers of English Composition. By LeBaron R. Briggs. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. Pp. 50. $.80. 


A brief personal essay on procedure and viewpoint. 


Teaching of Speech in the Elementary School. By Emma Grant Meader. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1928. Pp. 129. 

A comparative study of speech education in the elementary schools of England 
and the United States, followed by rather complete suggestions for a constructive 
program in our own country based upon our best practice. 


Good American Speech. By Margaret Prendergast McLean. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1928. Pp. 301. $2.00. 


A handbook on phonetics for teachers of dramatics and speech. 


Our Oral Word as Social and Economic Factor. By M. E. DeWitt. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. Pp. 329. $2.25. 

An able study of euphonetics for national and international use, arranged for 
business and cultural situations. A comprehensive group of Old World euphoneti- 
graphs accompany this. Teachers of speech and workers in the field of language will 
find it a valuable handbook. 


Modern English in the Making. By George M. McKnight. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1928. Pp. 590. $4.00. 

A vigorous answer to the question, What are the principal changes that have 
taken place in the English language since the adoption of the East Midland dialect 
as the standard form of English? A readable history of the development of language 
from Chaucer to the present day for teachers of English. 


A Short History of English, with a Bibliography of Recent Books on the Sub- 
ject, and Lists of Texts and Editions. Revised and enlarged edition. By 
Henry Cecil Wyld. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 204. 


$2.50. 
The Laws of Verse. By J. C. Anderson. Cambridge: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 
224. 


The principles of versification briefly stated with definitions of the stress-unit, 
the verse-unit, the heroic couplet, blank verse, and the stanza-unit. 
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Explication de Textes. By Robert Vigneron. Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1928. Pp. 25. $.40. 

A brief pamphlet statement of the French school man’s method of scientific re- 
search in literary interpretation apropos of a text chosen for its significance or its 
duty or both. 

Markham Vocabulary Test for High School and College Students. Blooming- 

ton, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1928. 


Biblical Allusions in Poe. By W. M. Forrest. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1928. Pp. 208. $2.50. 

A scholarly study proving that Poe was an apt student of the Bible and can 
be listed among the prophets. 

S.P.E. Tract No. XXX—American Pronunciation. By H. Kurath. Words 
from the French,—E, EE. By Matthew Barnes. Pronunciation of Clothes, 
etc. By Robert Bridges. New York: Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 

85. 
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309. $ 
TEXT AND READINGS 
Reaching Other Minds. By Davida McCaslin. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

1928. Pp. 206. 

This out-of-the-ordinary manual for Freshman college English is an honest, 
intelligent attempt to help students communicate their ideas. It is evident that this 
teacher has blazed a trail and broken new ground in an effort to escape from the 
hackneyed procedure of standard course in Freshman English. This is an answer to 
Bernard DeVoto’s scorching attack, “English A,” published in the American Mer- 
cury a short time ago. Alert college teachers who are eager to escape from the dry 
bones of formalism will examine this book with a searching eye and enthusiasm. 


On Writing Essays. By Helen Laura Paddock and Sarah Augusta Taintor. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 266. $1.10. 

This text for the composition class in essay writing is adapted to many types 
of procedure. There is a brief historical sketch followed by fifteen directive chap- 
ters. Part II of the book is made up of selections from modern essays, representing 
all possible types, including the editorial, character sketch, critical essay, and nature 
study. Among other well-known names are Joyce Kilmer, Agnes Repplier, E. V. Lu- 
cas, William Dean Howells, Henry James. 

The High School Library. By Hannah Logasa. New York: D. Appleton and 

Co., 1928. Pp. 283. 

The underlying educational principles upon which the high-school library serv- 
ice is based. Designed to provide material for courses in education for use in library 
training courses. Throughout the text emphasis is laid on the functional side of li- 
brary service rather than the technical or experimental phases. 


Correct English. By William M. Tanner. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1928. 
Pp. 152. 
In this text for the high school composition class the sentence is the chief unit 
of study and about it the work in grammar, vocabulary building, and spelling is or- 
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ganized. Much test exercise material is here in a separate section. The paragraph, 
letters, word study, and oral English are each given distinct attention. Throughout 
an effort is made in the composition assignments to base the work on major inter- 
ests and actual situations in the lives of the pupils. 


Public Discussion and Debate. By A. Craig Baird. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1928. Pp. 370. 
The illustrations are drawn from the contemporary life of the campus of the 
present-day world, reflecting the public thought and controversy of our own time 
and encouraging students to grapple with vital problems. 


The Short Speech: A Handbook on the Various Types. By James Thompson 

Baker. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928. Pp. 315. 

Few of us make orations or give lectures, but nearly everyone makes short 
speeches constantly. This book has grown out of courses given in response to the 
demand for concrete direct training that will help men and women make their short 
semi-formal and formal talks more effectively. It is a lucid, clean-cut manual. 


English Grammar: Correct and Effective Use. By Kate Smith, Ethel B. Ma- 
gee, and S. S. Seward, Jr. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1928. Pp. 357. 
A statement of grammatical principles and definitions with very full exercises 
for every point considered. Brief but adequate attention is given diagramming and 


+ 


entence analysis. Throughout the book there is frequent, varied review. 























The Teaching of English 
in the Secondary School 


‘By CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 


HIS valuable text has been largely rewritten to give it the newer point 

of view in the teaching of English. It contains the latest and most 
authoritative material in the field. Some of the outstanding changes are the 
new sections on scales and measurement in English, on précis writing, on 
pelling, and the list of study questions for each chapter. 
“Tt interests me to see how skillfully the static is combined with the dynamic in this 
treatment, and I do not know which to admire more, the sensitive presentation of 
the selected appreciation material, or the insight shown in preparing material and 
suggesting modes of treatment.” Sir John Adams, University of London. 


In the Riverside Textbooks in Education xxli 604 pages $2.40 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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*Ability Grouping Plus, Norman J. Whit- 
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fAdventure in Teaching Language, An, 
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*Adventures with Collateral, Donald M. 
Alexander, 566 
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Krapp, 31 
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Cline, 446 
Aims and Methods in Oral English, Al- 
bert Benjamin Cunningham, 205 
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Teaching Language, 1 5° 
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Altar Lace (Poem), Bonnie Gilbert, 27 
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Applied Tactics in Teaching Literature 
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402; {Pilgrim Fathers, 751 
TAppreciation through Creation, Betty 
M. Goodwyn, 157 
Armistice Day, What Shall We Do for? 
(Round Table), 757 
Ashbaugh, E. J., The High School Stu- 
dent’s Standard of English, ¢ 
*Assignments, Freshman, Raymond F. 
Howes, 154 
tAudience, Finding an (Round Table), 
Dorothy Parker, 575 
*Audience Vote, The, Edwin H. Page, 32 
Austin, Dorothy, Presenting Poetry to 
Reluctant Juniors (Round Table), 241 


Baker, Antoinette, Results of One Silas 
Marner Contract, 294 

*Baker, Harry T., English and the Ph.D., 
820 

tBallard, Charles, Of the Moon (Poem), 
666 

Banishing the Make-Believe, Ethel E. 
Holmes, 33 
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American Taste, 185 
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*Bernbaum, Ernest, Graduate Work in 
English Literature, 33 
Better Speech (editorial), W. Wilbur 
Hatfield, 860 
Bibliography for High School English, 
Ruth Mary Weeks, 128 
Big Pay in the Contracting Business 
Round Table), Louise H. Fowler, 415 
Bing, Ada M., A Question in Dietetics 
(Round Table ), 505 
Biography, A Brochure Approach to 
(Round Table), H. D. Roberts, 332 
TBiogrs aphy in the Hig th School, Helen M. 
Phillips, 303 
Biography, The New, John Macy, 355 
Book Report, Passing of the, Flora W. 
Snyder, 24 
Bookkeeping in English Composition 
Round Table), Artemisia B. Brysor 
240 
tBooks, Uncle Bob Chooses, Evaline Har- 
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Brochure Approach to Modern Biogra- 
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Bulletin Board in English, The (Round 
Table), Ruth Bynum, 24 
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*Bullock, Helene B., The Denial of Our 
Teaching, 750 
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*Campbell, O. J., Introductory Course in 
Literature, 740 
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Carter, Jean, Contracts Socialized, 544 

.-{Checking Outside Reading, Alice Jou- 
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{Clearness, Teaching the Social Value of, 
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Cole, Blanche G., An Experiment with 
Uniform Tests (Round Table), 583 
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390,000 


Copies of the new edition have been sold besides as many more of the original (1913) edition. 


BOOKS FOR HOME READING 


is the most popular because the best home reading list. 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD HAVE IT! 
$.15 each Postpaid $7.20 a dozen 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 














CORRECT ENGLISH USAGE 
cA Study-and-Practice ‘Book 


By EVALIN PRIBBLE 


This concise text for use in all years of the high school functions more com- 
pletely than a handbook. 

Plan of Text 
Concise units for study are directed to those facts, the mastery of which is 
essential to secure automatic use of the correct form. These study units are 
immediately followed by practice units. The same forms occur again and 
again at lengthening intervals in order that habit formation may be secured. 


Drill without instruction is inadequate; instruction without drill doesn’t function. 


For additional information, write the publishers. 





LYONS & CARNAHAN 


NEW YORK 








CHICAGO 


























GERALDINE P. DILLA, A.M. 


announces her eighth series of summer 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


England, Scotland, Wales, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Germany; includ- 
ing Normandy, Brittany, Chateaux of Tour- 
aine, Provence, Alsace, Monte Carlo, the Rhine 


Itineraries from $310 up 


Dilla tours cost the least in the end. 
All prices of ocean passages are available. 


Special! tour is arranged to allow summer study abroad 
Teachers of English literature and history note Dilla Tour 
ABC with the most comprehensive and enjoyable itinerary in 
Great Britain, including free a Poetry Reading by the English 
poet Wilfred Gibson. 


For all information address MISS G. P. DILLA 
Hollins College HOLLINS, VIRGINIA 





INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
By STEPHEN DeWITT STEPHENS 


Head of the English Depertment 
New Jersey Law School, Newark, NJ 


An interpretation and evaluation of present-day in- 
dividual methods of instruction in English composition, 
under which the progress of the pupil is somewhat re- 
lated to his ability and effort. A study sponsored by the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. 


161 pages. Cloth, $2.50 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38 


5 Randall Hall Massachusetts 



































